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sestsagressseeessess: 
PERE HHEEIETE: 


The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education 
By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Te REPORT of the President’s Commission on Higher 


Education * reflects the educational system with which 

it deals. It is big and booming. It is confused, con- 
fusing, and contradictory. It has something for everybody. 
It is generous, ignoble, bold, timid, naive, and optimistic. It is 
filled with the spirit of universal brotherhood and the sense of 
American superiority. It has great faith in money. It has 
great faith in courses. It is antihumanistic and anti-intellec- 
tual. It is confident that vices can be turned into virtues by 
making them larger. Its heart is in the right place; its head 
does not work very well. 

Every cliché and every slogan of contemporary educational 
discussion appear once more. Much of the report reads like 
a Fourth-of-July oration in pedaguese. It skirts the edge of 
illiteracy, and sometimes falls over the brink. And, when the 
battle has ended, the field is strewn with the corpses of the 
straw men the Commission has slain. 

The cry is ‘more’: more money, more buildings, more pro- 

* “Higher Education for American Democracy,” Vol. 1: Establishing the Goals; 
Vol. Il: Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity; Vol. 11: Organiz- 
ing Higher Education; Vol. 1V: Staffing Higher Education; Vol. V: Financing 


Higher Education; Vol. V1: Resource Data (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1947). 
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fessors, more students, more everything. The educational 
system is taken as given. It may be wasteful and shoddy. But 
let us expand it, even if that means that it will be more waste- 
ful and shoddier, and all will be well. 

If the Commission’s purpose was to write a propaganda 
document, to praise American education and not to criticize it, 
the result is unconvincing. A good propaganda document 
should not promise what is obviously impossible and undesir- 
able, as the Commission does when it proposes to double the 
output of doctors by 1960 and to double the staff of the col- 
leges by 1952. Only disillusionment can follow from a pro- 
gram which undertakes to make the American people intelli- 
gent, prosperous, and happy by the simple process of doubling 
the students, the professors, and the expenditures of higher 
educational institutions. 


II 


The Commission is right about many things. It is right in 
pointing out that higher education in the United States is free 
only in the sense that public colleges and universities charge 
low fees or none. Higher education is not free in the sense 
that students without money can avail themselves of it. The 
cost of living and the loss of earning power to their families 
prevent many young people from going to a free college. They 
are just as well qualified as those who go. Many of those who 
go do so because they can afford it. Many of those who do not 
go don’t because they can’t. The Commission properly in- 
sists that the economic condition of a young person’s parents 
should not determine his educational opportunities. 

The Commission sees that the economic barriers to educa- 
tional opportunity must be broken down by the federal govern- 
ment. Only the federal government has the money. Only the 
federal government can equalize educational opportunity 
among the states. Federal equalization without federal con- 
trol can best be obtained by national scholarships and fellow- 
ships; students could use them to pay their way at any ac- 
credited institution, public or private. 
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The Commission attacks the economic barriers to education 
by advocating the wide extension of the junior college move- 
ment. These institutions, which the Commission prefers to 
call “community colleges,” enable the student to live at home 
through the conventional sophomore year. The Commission 
favors making this college as free to the student as the high 
school is today. Although, as we shall see, the Commission 
has no clear idea of the purpose, organization, or activities of 
the community college, the Commission does understand that 
this unit can do much to equalize educational opportunity. 

The Commission strongly condemns those barriers to edu- 
cational opportunity which have been thrown up by racial and 
religious prejudice. These are indefensible, and have never 
been defended on their merits. The defense has been that 
colleges and universities would do more harm than good, or 
at least would do no good, to those whom they were trying to 
help, if they took a stand against discrimination which was 
much in advance of the communities in which they were lo- 
cated. Actually the horrid consequences predicted when the 
removal of discrimination is discussed in educational institu- 
tions never materialize when it is removed. If there were 
some unpleasantness, it could not be regarded as important. 
What is important is that institutions of higher learning should 
stand for something. If they will not stand for the Rights of 
Man, how can they expect anybody else to? 

The Commission is on sound ground when it urges the ex- 
tension of the educational opportunities open to adults. Many 
adults have had no education, including great numbers who 
have graduated from college. Education is a process which 
should go on through the whole of life. Many disciplines, 
and they are among the most important, will not give up their 
secrets except to those who have had experience with the 
issues which the disciplines raise. The education of youth is a 
waste of time if youth is to have no future. Unless we can 
educate those who control the world today, it seems most 
unlikely that youth can have a future. 

The Commission is right on many other matters with which 
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it deals more briefly. It is right on the value of technical aids 
to learning, though it exaggerates the educational possibilities 
of AM broadcasting. It is right on the place of intercollegiate 
athletics. It rightly attacks specialization, the narrow prep- 
aration of college teachers, and the limitations which profes- 
sions place on their numbers in order to increase the prestige 
or value of their services. It rightly urges the support of basic 
research by industry, though it says, for reasons which are 
obscure, that half the support of basic research must in the 
future come from the federal government. It opposes secrecy 
in research and the control of research by the military. It is 
for academic freedom. 


III 


It is impossible to form a judgment on some sections of the 
report, because it is impossible to discover what the Commis- 
sion’s attitude is. The most important of the issues which the 
Commission leaves unresolved is that of the organization of 
education. Yet, unless this question can be intelligently settled, 
the extension of the junior colleges will be of doubtful benefit 
to the country; much of the money which the Commission 
wishes to have spent on education will be wasted; and the sys- 
tem which results will be inferior to the one we have today. 

Apparently because it does not wish to arouse the antag- 
onism of vested interests, the Commission dodges the question 
of organization every time the question rears its head. The 
Commission does so even when its arguments seem to lead in- 
evitably to an attack on the problem and a rational solution of 
it. The Commission says (III, 7), ‘““The senior high school 
and the first two years of college, particularly the liberal arts 
college, are similar in purpose, and there is much duplication 
of content in their courses.” It goes on (III, 12), “The 
present difficulty grows largely out of the fact that the aca- 
demic work of the last 2 years of the high school and that of 
the first 2 years of the typical arts college are essentially iden- 
tical in purpose.” We then find (III, 17) that “Many young 
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people of ages 16, 17, 18, and 19 are well suited for residence 
on a college campus. In the school system developed on the 
6-4-4 plan, the last unit embraces these ages. Liberal arts col- 
leges may well parallel this last unit. . .. Furthermore there is 
a tendency at present to stretch out too long the period of pre- 
professional and professional study. Students ought much 
more generally than now to enter many fields of professional 
study when not older than 20. .. . Today the age of 20 falls in 
the middle of the arts college course.’’ Later the Commission 
says (III, 70) in urging a great increase in the number of com- 
munity colleges, ‘““This development should be guided by a 
State-wide plan in which at least the following features should 
be found: (1) The larger municipalities will extend their pub- 
lic school programs to include the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years or grades, thus making possible further experimentation 
with the 6-4-4 plan.” 

Meanwhile we have learned (III, 18) that, “The present 
plan of building a curriculum for a bachelor’s degree and then 
another often poorly related program for a master’s degree is 
far inferior as a preparation for teaching than would be a 
unified 3-year program above the community college, or above 
the sophomore year of the liberal arts college.” 

From these quotations one might suppose that the Commis- 
sion, recognizing the waste and incoherence of two-year units 
and two-year courses of study, would recommend a six-year 
elementary school, a four-year high school, a four-year college, 
and a three-year program to the master’s degree. One might 
even suppose that the Commission would be forced to suggest 
the relocation or elimination of the bachelor’s degree, since 
that degree obviously interferes with the construction of an in- 
telligible curriculum to the master’s. The Commission does 
none of these things. It assumes that the bachelor’s degree 
must stay where it is. In general it assumes an 8-4-2-2-1 pro- 
gram to the master’s; its pages are studded with references to 
“2-year curricula” in the senior high school, the junior college, 
and the senior college. We even hear (III, 5) that, “The two- 
year college—that is the thirteenth and fourteenth years of our 
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educational system—is about as widely needed today as the 
4-year high school was a few decades ago.” 

Far from being widely needed, the two-year college disrupts 
the educational system. As the Commission shows, it dupli- 
cates the high school; it cuts the college of liberal arts in half 
and makes it a two-year unit, too. The opportunity which the 
Commission had, and missed, was the opportunity to follow 
its own reasoning to the creation of a 6-4-4-3 system to the 
master’s degree and to put the bachelor’s degree, two-year 
units, and two-year curriculums, with the inefficiency, duplica- 
tion, and aimlessness which they reflect and cause, to sleep 
forever. 


IV 


Some difficulties arise in discussing matters even more im- 
portant than the organization of education because the Com- 
mission, through inadvertence, indecision, or a desire to please 
everybody, contradicts or qualifies its statements to such an 
extent that it is possible to prove almost anything from the 
report. 

For example, we are told at the outset (I, 6) that “‘to as- 
sume that all we need to do is apply to present and future 
problems ‘eternal’ truths revealed in earlier ages is likely to 
stifle creative imagination and intellectual daring.” A few 
pages farther on (I, 11-12) we learn that, “The everlasting 
moral essence of democracy lies in its fundamental principles, 
not in its means and methods of the moment.” 

The Commission appears indifferent to all considerations 
of quality in education; but it says (I, 44), “Simply to keep 
more of our youth in school for a longer period will not of 
itself, of course, achieve the personal and social ends we have 
in mind. The measure to which extended educational oppor- 
tunities accomplish our purposes will depend on the kind of 
education provided.”’ 

The Commission seems to think that education should be 
infinitely diversified; but it says (I, 46), “Yet in the midst of 
all the necessary diversity we must somehow preserve and ex- 
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pand a central unity. We must make sure that every student 
includes the kind of learning and experience that is essential to 
fit free men to live in a free society.” 

These contradictions and qualifications illustrate one of the 
fundamental misconceptions upon which the report is based. 
This is the assumption that education can do everything and 
that education ought to do everything. Since education can 
do everything and ought to do everything, it can and should 
pursue conflicting purposes, for every purpose is as good as 
every other. Hence there can be no such thing as a contradic- 
tion in the report. I am reminded of a great educator I once 
knew who, when he was told that something he proposed was 
wrong and that he ought to do the opposite, would say, “We'll 
do that too!” 

The fact that distresses the Commission most is that in 1945 
half the children of America were growing up in families which 
had a cash income of $2,530 or less. The Commission is 
pained to learn that the birth rate is highest in the families 
with the lowest income. When we get to the second volume 
of the report (II, 11), we find the Commission saying in pass- 
ing that, “All measures which will contribute to increasing the 
total national productivity thus become essential as indirect 
means toward lessening economic barriers to education.”’ But 
the whole report is based upon the proposition that it is nec- 
essary to overcome the maldistribution in income by expendi- 
tures on education itself. 

If the economic barriers to education arise because of the 
inequities in the economic system, and if the birth rate is high- 
est in the families with the lowest incomes, the first considera- 
tion of the educational statesman should be to remove the 
inequities in the economic system and to raise the income or 
lower the birth rate of the families with the lowest incomes 
and the highest birth rate. The Commission is a little sancti- 
monious about the birth rate. It says (I, 32), ““No one would 
suggest that the proper remedy for this situation is a lower 
birth rate in any part of the country.” But if we can raise the 
incomes of the families with the lowest incomes, we shall lower 
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the birth rate of those families and hence lower the birth rate 
in the parts of the country in which those families live. 

It may be said that there is no harm in the fact that the 
Commission takes the economic system for granted and tries 
to see what can be done to overcome the handicaps which it 
causes by direct assistance to students and institutions: the 
Commission was appointed to study education and not eco- 
nomics. The reply is that the Commission gives its powerful 
support to the omnibus fallacy, the doctrine that education, 
more education, more expensive education, will solve every 
problem and answer every prayer. The omnibus fallacy 
diverts the public mind from direct attack on the evil under 
consideration by proposing the easy, if costly, alternative, “Let 
education do it.”” In the case of the economic barriers to edu- 
cation it is clear that whatever is done by way of scholarships 
or grants-in-aid to institutions cannot go to the heart of the 
matter. But our people are likely to think that, if they make 
the vast educational expenditures recommended by the Com- 
mission, the problem is solved. 


V 


According to the omnibus fallacy there is nothing which 
education cannot do; and it can do everything equally well. 
Education, in this view, cannot decline a task because it is not 
qualified to perform it; education cannot suggest that another 
agency or institution could perform it better. In discussing 
the kind of higher education it wants, the Commission gets 
more and more inclusive until its summary “sentence” is this 
(II, 6), “One which is not only general and liberal, not only 
sufficiently vocational, not only for broad competence in citi- 
zenship and in the wise use of leisure, but also an integrated 
and meaningful combination of all these aims at successive 
levels of education in accordance with the potentialities of 
each.” 

The Commission repeatedly asserts that it is the responsi- 
bility of the educational system to supply the vast army of 
trained personnel whith society requires. The Commission 
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does not stop to ask whether the educational system can train 
certain kinds and classes of personnel, whether it can train 
them as well as other agencies, or what the effect will be on the 
educational system and its proper function (if any) if the 
system attempts to carry everybody and everything in its 
omnibus. The Commission wants the community colleges to 
train aviators, insurance salesmen, and photographers; if the 
community is a center for travelers from Latin America, the 
college should teach Spanish to the taxi drivers. The college 
must make frequent surveys of its community in order to be 
sure that its education is adapted to the needs of its students, 
and this in spite of the fact that the Commission says, in one of 
its less felicitous sentences, “‘Rarely does a college student ex- 
pect necessarily to live in the State where he is attending col- 
lege” (III, 43). 

The Commission insists that general education and voca- 
tional education are not antagonistic: “Rightly conceived, the 
two are complementary.” (1,61. The italics are those of the 
Commission.) The Commission offers evidence to show that 
general education will not interfere with vocational success, 
but none to prove that vocational training will not interfere 
with education. The Commission knocks over a straw man 
when it says, a trifle sonorously (I, 62), “To build a richly 
textured and gracious life is a good and desirable purpose, but 
few of us can make such a life without first making a living.” 
I do not recall that any modern educator has suggested that 
people who were starving to death could be educated to build 
richly textured and gracious lives. 

Education cannot do everything. It cannot do everything 
equally well. It cannot do some things as well as other social 
institutions can do them or could do them if these institutions 
were forced to discharge their responsibilities instead of leav- 
ing the educational system to struggle along with them by de- 
fault. It may be that education could teach our people to 
build richly textured and gracious lives if it were free to con- 
centrate on that task. It may be that our people can learn to 
make a living without asking higher education to teach them 
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how. It seems altogether likely that the attempt on the part 
of education to do what it cannot do well will prevent it from 
doing what it can do well. One of the things education cannot 
do well is vocational training. That can best be conducted on 
the job. The rapid changes in technology and the mobility of 
our population make vocational training given one day in one 
place a handicap the next day in another place. “Rarely does a 


college student expect necessarily to live in the State where he 
is attending college.” 


VI 


Among the objectives of general education the Commission 
lists certain “basic outcomes.” ‘The student must be taught to 
be healthy: ‘“What is needed is a course....” (I, 54). The 
student must be taught the knowledge and attitudes basic 
to a satisfying family life: “Such a general course would in- 
clude....” (1, 56). The student must be taught to “get on 
well with people” (I, 53). The picture is one of the student 
coming to the college absolutely naked, with no past, no par- 
ents, no church, even without any Boy Scouts, being carefully 
swathed in layers of courses and sent out into the world, ready 
to cope with any economic, political, domestic, social, or 
meteorological vicissitudes. I say it cannot be done; and I 
say that, if it is attempted, the educational system will fail in 
the attempt, and, what is more important, it will fail in its 
proper task. 

The Commission at the end of its list of eleven basic out- 
comes (How can an outcome be basic? And can eleven out- 
comes all be equally basic?) says, “Ability to think and to rea- 
son, within the limits set by one’s mental capacity, should be the 
distinguishing mark of an educated person” (1, 57). With this 
I entirely agree. The distinguishing mark of the educated 
person is intellectual power. Hence, the primary aim of higher 
education is the development of intellectual power. Any other 
aim is secondary and can be tolerated only to the extent to 
which the attempt to achieve it does not interfere with the 
effort to achieve the primary aim. Such an aim as adjustment 
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to the environment is not merely secondary, it is wrong: it 
would prevent education from putting forth its noblest effort, 
the effort to produce men like Socrates and Gandhi, who were 
not adjusted to their environment, who did not “get on well 
with people,” and who died because they did not. 

Although one would think that the proper task of higher 
education was to place the distinguishing mark of the educated 
person, intellectual power, upon those who pass through our 
colleges and universities, the Commission never misses a chance 
to communicate the news that our educational institutions are 
far too intellectual. This will certainly surprise the students, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and citizens who have had 
anything to do with our educational system. To the disinter- 
ested observer the American educational system looks like a 
gigantic playroom, designed to keep the young out of worse 
places until they can go to work. 

The Commission solemnly warns the colleges and univer- 
sities not to turn out a generation of impractical visionaries. 
Oh, for just one impractical visionary a year! The Commis- 
sion deplores “‘the present orientation of higher education 
towards verbal skills and intellectual interests” (I, 32). It 
says that American schools and colleges are preoccupied with 
the training of the intellect. It even thinks that faculty meet- 
ings are too intellectual and recommends “deliberations which 
have some immediate results, such as the purchase of new 
movie projectors, or the issuance of a career guidebook for 
students” (IV, 40). It urges administrators to be irrational. 
‘Administrators tend to think in terms of a logical approach 
to curriculum problems—formulating an over-all philosophy 
first, then stating broad objectives, appraising the present pro- 
gram in terms of those objectives, defining weaknesses, and 
discovering ways to eliminate them. Experience demonstrates 
that this approach is likely to be unproductive of the one essen- 
tial change, a change in the thinking and teaching and research 
activities of individual faculty members” (IV, 41). And so 
we end up with a college in which neither the students, the 
faculty, nor the officers are supposed to think, or, at least, to 
look as though they were thinking. 
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Vil 


The report calls again and again for greater diversification 
in education. It says, “There is already a wide variety of pur- 
poses and programs in American colleges... .’’ (This would 
appear to be an understatement.) “... but there is need for 
even greater diversification and experimentation to take ac- 
count of different kinds and degrees of intellectual capacity, 
talent, and interest” (II, 7). The Commission believes that, 
“As we bring more and more students to the campus, we shall 
increase in proportion the tremendous variety of human and 
social needs the college programs must meet. We shall add to 
the already overwhelming diversity of aptitudes, interests, 
and levels of attainment that characterize the student body. 
And so we shall have to increase the diversification of curricu- 
lar offerings and of teaching methods and materials to corre- 
spond” (I, 45-46). 

Since American institutions of higher education are already 
so diversified that neither the faculty nor the students can talk 
with one another except about the weather, politics, and last 
Saturday’s game, the Commission’s advice is a little like telling 
a drowning man that he can improve his position by drinking 
a great deal of water. On the very next page the Commission 
says, in bold-face type, that the colleges are failing in large 
part “because the unity of liberal education has been splintered 
by overspecialization” (I, 47). This is one time when the 
Commission cannot have it both ways: either it must admit 
that it does not care about liberal education, or it must recog- 
nize that it is impossible to offer a program that includes every- 
thing that might interest everybody, from acrobatics to 
zymurgy, and have it add up to a liberal education. If you 
believe, as the Commission says it does, in bold-face type (I, 
49), that, “The crucial task of higher education today, there- 
fore, is to provide a unified general education for American 
youth,” then you must find out what that education is; you 
must offer it to American youth; and you must not divert your 
mind or theirs from this crucial task until you are sure that it 
has been accomplished. 
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The Commission’s program of infinite diversification rests 
on a non sequitur. Since men are different, the Commission 
holds their education must be different. Men are different; 
but they are also the same. As the Commission points out, 
education in this country has failed in large part because it 
has emphasized those respects in which men are different; 
that is what excessive specialization means. The purpose of 
liberal or general education is to bring out our common hv- 
manity, a consummation more urgently needed today than at 
any time within the last five hundred years. To confuse at 
every point, as the Commission does, the education of our 
common humanity, which is primary and fundamental, with 
the education of our individual differences, which is secondary 
and in many cases unnecessary, is to get bad education at every 
point. 


Vill 


As we have seen, the Commission’s principal reason for de- 
manding greater diversification is that it proposes to double 
the number of students beyond the twelfth grade by 1960. 
The basis for this proposal is the revelation, provided by the 
Army General Classification Test, that at least 49 percent of 
the college-age population of the country has the ability to 
complete the first two years of college work, and at least 32 
percent has the ability to complete additional years of higher 
education. “. .. these percentage figures supply conservative 
yet conclusive evidence of the social advisability of increased 
numbers attending college” (II, 7). 

These percentage figures supply some evidence that a larger 
proportion of the college-age population has the ability to 
complete certain years of college. They supply no evidence 
whatever of the social advisability of having them do so. The 
argument that they should do so is based on the proposition 
that they have as much ability as those who are in college now. 
To know whether it is socially desirable to have them go to 
college, we should have to know whether it is socially desirable 
for all those who are in college now to be there, a question on 
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which the Commission offers no evidence, and we should have 
to know why those who are not in college are not there. For 
example, it does not seem self-evident that a young man of 
twenty should be in the junior year in college if he prefers to be 
somewhere else. 

Every citizen of a free society is entitled to a liberal educa- 
tion. This is the education which develops his intellectual 
power and the humanity which he has in common with his 
fellow-men. The first object of American educators should 
be to determine what a liberal education is; the second should 
be to discover the organization of the curriculum and of the 
educational system which will permit the student to acquire a 
liberal education in the shortest period of time. Father Gan- 
non of Fordham has suggested that through a six-year ele- 
mentary school, a three-year high school, and a three-year 
college the student can get a liberal education by the time he is 
eighteen. There is plenty of evidence that the 6-4-4 plan per- 
mits the acquisition of liberal education by the age of nineteen 
or twenty. 

This program requires the rigorous exclusion of triviality, 
frivolity, and duplication from the educational system. The 
student cannot get a liberal education by the age of eighteen or 
twenty if he has to be taught eleven basic outcomes; he can- 
not do it on the 8-4-2-2 plan. Nor can he do it if it is assumed 
that everything which might be useful or interesting to the 
citizen can and should be taught him in his youth. One of the 
reasons why the education of adults should be greatly ex- 
panded is that many things can be really learned only in adult 
life. Sir Richard Livingstone has taught us long since that for 
this reason the cultural level of a country cannot be automati- 
cally raised by the simple expedient of raising the school- 
leaving age. 

Up to the point at which they have acquired a liberal educa- 
tion, then, we have an obligation to have all our youth, not 49 
percent, but all, in college. Beyond that point education is a 
privilege, not a right. Its continuation beyond that point 
must chiefly depend on ability and interest. The Commission 
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makes an appalling statement about interest: “Further, many 
individual young people offset their economic handicaps with 
cultural aspirations, ambition, and a driving thirst for knowl- 
edge that lead them to attempt to work their way through 
college if such a path is opened up to them. Yet such indi- 
vidual efforts will necessarily be the exception and are not pal- 
liatives to adverse conditions.” (II, 11. Can the Commis- 
sion mean that such efforts are mere palliatives?) 

I am opposed to the prevailing superstition that it is a 
good thing for a boy to work his way through college; but 
the implication that cultural aspirations, ambition, and a driv- 
ing thirst for knowledge are to be regarded as exceptional in 
our colleges has dreadful consequences; for these are precisely 
the qualifications for advanced study. Without them nobody 
should be admitted to it. 

If everybody were in school or college until he had acquired 
a liberal education, and if beyond that only those were ad- 
mitted who had the interest and ability that advanced study 
requires, we should have far more students up to the ages of 
eighteen or twenty and far fewer over those ages. The num- 
ber of students we have should not be based on the number or 
on the ability of those we have now. It should be based on a 


clear definition of the purpose of each unit of the educational 
system. 


IX 


At the present time the omnibus is not going anywhere in 
particular, or rather, it is going off in all directions at once. 
The problem of higher education in America is not the prob- 
lem of quantity. Whatever our shortcomings in this regard, 
we have a larger proportion of our young people in higher 
education than any country I can think of; and we certainly 
have more teachers and more square feet per student in big- 
ger, newer buildings than any other nation in the world. 

Neither the proportion of the population in school, nor 
the length of their schooling, nor the amount of money spent 
on it is an index to the educational requirements of a people, 
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unless it is first established that the educational system under 
discussion is headed in the right direction. To increase the 
number of students, to prolong the period of their incarcera- 
tion in schools, to spend twice the money, but spend it in the 
same way, when the system is headed in no direction, or in the 
wrong direction, or in all directions at once—these things will 
merely add to the embarrassments of the taxpayer; they will 
not promote the moral and intellectual development of our 
people. 

What America needs, what the world needs, is a moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual revolution. Higher education in 
America fails unless it does what it can to initiate and carry 
through this revolution. This revolution will not be assisted 
by the infinite multiplication of trivial courses, of buildings, 
students, professors, salaries, or of colleges and universities. 
It will come only when the educators of America are willing to 
admit that the revolution must come and that they must make 
their contribution to it. It will come only when they are 
ready to forget their vested interests and try to see what the 
revolution will involve and how higher education should be 
related to it. The educators of America will be entitled to 
the support they demand when they can show that they know 
where they are going and why. The report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education suggests that the time is 
still far off. 








Fundamental Decisions in Developing 
a Program of General Education’ 
By T. R. McCONNELL 


ACULTY COMMITTEES engaged in planning programs of 
F general education are usually impatient about spending 
much time on fundamental considerations. After a few 
sessions devoted to discussion of purposes or outcomes of gen- 
eral education, some practical professor, to the relief of most 
other members of the committee, is almost certain to insist 
that the group cease its abstract talk and get on to the business 
of outlining courses. As a result, many institutions never 
clearly define the grounds on which to proceed, and so come 
out with a congeries of so-called general courses that show 
little organic relation to one another and that give no evidence 
of being pointed toward well-defined and consistent purposes. 
This does not imply that there is a single set of principles on 
which to build programs of general education. Different in- 
stitutions may arrive at different formulations of the nature 
and process of general and liberal education. What it does 
suggest is that each institution should make a deliberate choice 
of ends and means after a thorough and thoughtful considera- 
tion of basic educational problems and issues. 

I shall not attempt to lay before you any complete frame- 
work for general education. Instead, I shall raise some of the 
basic questions and issues that must be decided in planning a 
systematic program. Perhaps I may be pardoned if, in dis- 
cussing these issues, I indicate my own position with respect to 
some of them. 

The first decision to be made is whether to identify general 
education with an aristocratic or democratic conception of lib- 
eral education. Those who hold the artistocratic conception 
of liberal education wish to concentrate on the production of 
a relatively small intellectual élite. They doubt that the many 
are capable of enlightenment and believe it would be unwise to 


1An address delivered at the thirty-third annual meeting of the Association 
of Urban Universities, held at the University of Minnesota, Nov. 13-14, 1947. 
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give them a gentleman’s education even if it were possible. 
This attitude is closely associated with the genteel tradition in 
which liberal education, if not used as a means of perpetuating 
a leisure class, was the means of establishing an upper caste. 
I think it is fair to say that this conception of liberal education 
emphasized personal development more than it inculcated a 
sense of social obligation. It was more concerned with what 
has been called “cultivation” than with active participation in 
democratic affairs. The recipients of this kind of education 
have held aloof from the men who have had only what the 
former call a “servile education” in fields such as agriculture 
and engineering, and the high priests of genteel education in 
the liberal colleges have usually shown relatively little interest 
in sharing the uses and pleasures of the liberal arts with stu- 
dents and faculty members in the professional and specialized 
schools. 

The choice to be made, then, in planning a program of gen- 
eral education is whether to provide it for a select group— 
select both in terms of future occupation and in terms of aca- 
demic aptitude—or to make it available to all the students in 
the institution. 

But whether liberal education is something that the common 
man should have or is something to be provided for a chosen 
few is not the only question involved in deciding the issue of 
an aristocratic versus a democratic general education. The 
aristocratic tradition has made liberal education synonymous 
with “‘cultivation.”” Cultivation has been identified with a 
knowledge of philosophy, history, literature, the arts, and, 
somewhat meagerly, with the sciences. Furthermore, it has 
meant, mainly, knowledge for its own sake. Howard Mum- 
ford Jones has characterized this view of liberal education as 
follows, ‘ ‘Culture’ is something for one’s leisure hours, for 
women, for librarians, and for other minority groups. The 
difficulty is that books read in a vacuum, philosophy taught 
formally, history as a requirement, and-science as a required 
balance to intellectual digestion have a somewhat remote sig- 
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nificance for one’s later life except to a minority of scholarly 
or aesthetic temperaments.” * 

To be truly democratic, general and liberal education must 
be centered on problems of living instead of on what the aca- 
demic man calls “learning.” It must be focused on human 
affairs, an emphasis which is not antithetical to knowledge for 
its Own enjoyment, but prior to it. An aristocratic education 
may be characterized by erudition. A democratic education 
is by its very nature an effort to bring intelligence to bear on 
the problems of human life in each age. I take it that this is 
the kind of distinction President Conant had in mind when, 
according to Time, he objected to “‘the recluse who has almost 
ceased to be a man, and whose labors in the library or labora- 
tory differ from stamp collecting only by the courtesy of a 
name,” and when he added, “Personally, I like the word 
‘relevance.’ To my mind, a scholar’s activities should have 
relevance to the immediate future of our civilization.” * It is 
pertinent here also to quote Howard Mumford Jones again, 
“Curricula do not exist for the sake of books, of philosophy 
professors, of history texts, or even of science; on the contrary, 
science and the arts exist for the sake of a curriculum relevant 
to the needs of a society supporting the college.’’ * 

An aristocratic education is likely to be associated with the 
scholar’s or the specialist’s concerns, rather than with the 
student’s needs or the citizen’s problems. I remember in this 
connection that once after I had admonished a group of stu- 
dents to study philosophy, one of them asked, “If philosophy is 
such an important liberal study, can you tell us why it is that 
our courses in philosophy never seem to have anything to do 
with things that matter to us?’ Philosophers will do little 
for the general education of students if they dodge the concrete 
issues of daily life by neglecting to bring principles down to 
cases, by scurrying into their ivory towers and closing the 

*Jones, Education and World Tragedy (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1946), p. 114. 

* Time, Sept. 23, 1946, p. 53. 

‘ Ibid., p. 117. 
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doors on the world in which their fellow-men must live, or by 
jumping on their magic carpets and soaring into the ideal 
world of absolute truth and value. Unless philosophy can, in 
truth, be transformed, as John Dewey proposed, from “a 
device for dealing with the problems of philosophy” into “‘a 
method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the prob- 
lems of men,” * unless, with other humanistic studies, philoso- 
phy accepts the responsibilities of our civilization, it will exert 
little influence on the intellectual development of the great 
majority of students in our colleges and universities. Dewey’s 
desire to change philosophy from a device dealing with prob- 
lems of philosophy into a method for dealing with human af- 
fairs epitomizes the purpose and spirit of a democratic general 
education. 

In deciding between an aristocratic and a democratic con- 
ception of liberal education, a faculty must inevitably take a 
position on the relation between general and vocational educa- 
tion. The antivocationalism that characterizes much of the 
recent literature on liberal education seems to me to be an 
indirect reflection of the aristocratic attitude. Many of those 
who wish to drive a sharp cleavage between liberal and voca- 
tional studies impute an inferior intellectual status to voca- 
tional and, often, to professional education. Apart from the 
fact that this attitude is a hold-over from the aristocratic tra- 
dition, it is psychologically unsound, educationally ineffective, 
and socially divisive. 

The separation of general and vocational education is psy- 
chologically unsound because it runs counter to what we know 
about the development of interests, motives, and abilities. No 
one wishes to insist that any student choose a future vocation 
and start his specific preparation for it too early. Further- 
more, we know that many students’ early vocational prefer- 
ences are unwise or insecure, and that many change them, in 
some cases, several times. But the fact remains that upper- 
most in most students’ minds as they come to college is the 


® Quoted in M. C. Otto, The Human Enterprise (New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1940), pp. 26-27. 
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problem of making a wise vocational choice or getting started 
as soon as possible, at least in some degree, on their specialized 
training. Many college students, too, are troubled because 
they do not know what kind of work they want to do. Many 
professors decry this concern for what they call “materialistic” 
values, but the chances are that at the same age they were 
about as much concerned over how they were to make a living 
as are the youngsters who come to college today. These same 
people often forget that their undergraduate education was 
for them as future college professors just as vocational as 
journalism is for the future newspaperman. And it has always 
been difficult for me to see why the history which a journalism 
student takes, because he realizes that he needs that back- 
ground for intelligent newspaper work, is any the less liberal 
in value than the same history that another student takes just 
for general enlightenment. 

General and liberal education should be education for living, 
and living includes working. The student who realizes this, 
and plans a college program which reflects the interrelation- 
ships between the two, should be commended rather than con- 
demned. He is wisely reflecting the interdependence that char- 
acterizes the democratic society around him. The citizen of 
the modern community is not a man of leisure as he was in 
ancient Athens. As Professor Hook has reminded us, he is 
not only a “political entity,” but “he is a producer, a consumer, 
a potential warrior, a critic, a teacher in some respects, and a 
learner in others. He is sometimes more of one or another. 
But in the life of the citizen, they are all related.” ° 

Modern man, whatever his work, whether it be in the pro- 
fessions or on the factory assembly line, finds his labor pro- 
foundly related to the whole fabric of American life, to his 
individual way of living, and to the happiness and welfare of 
other human beings. Emerson drew a distinction between the 
thinking man and the man, thinking. We need the man, the 
worker, the citizen thinking even more urgently now than he 
was needed in Emerson’s time. This means that vocational 


* Hook, Education for Modern Man (New York: Dial Press, 1946), p. 155. 
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and liberal education should not be separated, but should be 
interrelated and interdependent, each influencing and giving 
broader meaning to the other. 

Narrow vocationalism, of course, is just as undesirable as 
an education purged of all vocational “taint.”” Vocational 
education, whether in the professions, or in occupational fields 
involving lesser schooling, that is conceived and conducted as 
job training is a threat to democracy because it emphasizes 
technical proficiency without relation to the worker’s social 
and moral responsibilities. If we are to reduce the unfortu- 
nate hiatus that so often exists in our society between private 
advantage and social obligation, we need to place all occupa- 
tions in a human setting and in a broad social and economic 
framework. I have seen no more cogent expression of the im- 
portance of this integration than in a recent article by Presi- 


dent Wickenden in which he said: 


. .. We all know that the moral crisis of our times is to make the ma- 
terial means of living the servants of great ends and not the masters of 
mankind, or possibly a Frankenstein monster. The author remembers 
hearing the venerable master of Oriel College in between-wars England 
lamenting that “it was no longer possible for a few men to be idle in 
order that many men may be good.” Of course, we need philosophers 
and critics and seers to contemplate and examine and feel these issues 
profoundly, but for one of these we need a thousand men and women of 
good will and intelligence who will forge moral values out of the very 
heat of the struggle to raise food, produce goods, sell merchandise, build 
houses, cure the sick, raise families, run homes, teach school, and make 
communities clean and decent.’ 


If liberal and vocational, or “general” and “special,” educa- 
tion are to be integrated most effectively, they should proceed 
together. The practice of dividing the two kinds of education 
horizontally by superimposing the one on the other may be 
administratively efficient and organizationally simple, but it is 
educationally artificial. I believe that the best way of liberal- 
izing professional education is to encourage the student to take 
general and special studies concurrently. The Institute of 


* William E. Wickenden, “Shall Higher Education Be Expanded on the Tech- 
nological Pattern?” Journal of General Education, I (April 1947), 179-86. 
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Technology at the University of Minnesota has extended the 
engineering curriculums (for new nonveteran students) from 
four years to five, by introducing the equivalent of one year of 
general education. This band of liberal studies, however, is 
not packaged into one pre-engineering year, but is distributed 
throughout the five-year program. Several years ago the Law 
School made more extensive provision for work in the social 
sciences, not by adding a year to the prelegal program, but by 
enriching the professional curriculum. We have recently sug- 
gested to the Law School that it offer a course in the law in 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts. Such a plan 
will give preprofessional students presumably interested in the 
law an opportunity to evaluate their true interests and apti- 
tudes, and it will recognize and capitalize educationally their 
legitimate vocational motivation. The School of Journalism 
at the University of Minnesota provides another excellent 
illustration of the integration of professional and liberal 
studies. Its own offerings include not only technical courses in 
journalistic writing, editing, newspaper management, and the 
like, but also courses dealing with the role of communication 
agencies in the formation of public opinion, and with the broad 
social and educational functions and responsibilities of the 
press and other media of mass communication. But this is 
not all. With their professional courses in journalism, stu- 
dents combine broad training in the humanities and the social 
sciences. It would be unfortunate if a rigid administrative or- 
ganization should cramp the journalism student’s general edu- 
cation and related work in the social sciences into the first two 
years and encourage him to specialize narrowly in the last two. 

Layman often phrase the meaning of general education bet- 
ter than educators themselves. Thus, Wendell Willkie char- 
acterized the general education movement as a reaction against 
the kind of excessive specialization that “has encouraged the 
sacrifice of methods that make for wide intelligence for 
methods which are concerned only with specialized knowledge; 
... has held that the subject is more important than the stu- 
dent; that knowledge is more important than understanding; 
that science, in itself, can satisfy the soul of man, and that in- 
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telligent men should not be allowed to concern themselves with 
politics and the administration of state.” ® 

The expanding college curriculum has reflected the vast in- 
crease in knowledge and the organization of this information 
into specialized disciplines. Departments have been divided 
and new ones added. The number of courses has been multi- 
plied many times. To introduce some order into this array, 
subjects were arranged loosely in groups, and, as a means of 
counteracting an increasing emphasis on concentration or spe- 
cialization, students were required to sample each of these 
collections. But this piecemeal fare provided a fragmentary 
educational experience at best. Such scattering could hardly 
be called breadth in any organic sense. And so the general 
education movement was not only a reaction against special- 
ism; it was also an attempt to restore comprehensiveness and 
unity in liberal education. 

To make education comprehensive, the survey course was 
invented. There was little effort at integration in most of 
these courses; they were usually made by stringing compressed 
introductory departmental courses together in loose sequence. 
Since less time was available to cover all this ground, the 
courses vacillated between masses of specific facts poorly di- 
gested by the students or arrays of generalizations parroted 
but seldom really understood. In either event, the emphasis 
was on knowledge rather than performance. 

This modern version of pansophism proved unsuccessful, as 
we should have known in advance. Recently, courses in gen- 
eral education have become more selective in content and em- 
phasis, less superficial and more demanding of thought and 
understanding. If courses for general education are to be no 
longer inclusive, the criteria for selection must be determined. 
Should the bases for selection be found within subjects or fields 
of knowledge as they are organized academically, or should 
they be discovered outside these disciplines? If the former, 
courses might be built around principles or methods central 


* Willkie, “Freedom and the Liberal Arts,” American Scholar, XII (1943), 
135-42. 
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to the logical structure of the disciplines, or susceptible of wide 
application in interpreting specific phenomena. The principle 
of acculturation in anthropology and sociology is an example. 
If the criteria are to be found outside academic fields them- 
selves, courses might be organized around the activities in 
which educated men should engage. Courses which reflect the 
logical structure of organized knowledge are numerous in 
programs of general education. Those which deal with the 
needs of the individual as person and citizen in the modern 
world are relatively uncommon. Examples of the latter are 
(1) systematic studies of the problems of modern society and 
the methods of arriving at sound judgments on social issues, 
and (2) the new program at Harvard in which the full re- 
sources of psychology, anthropolgy, and the other social 
sciences are exploited for an interpretation of the problems of 
human relationships in a wide variety of social settings. 

President Conant has said that “In our ideal republic of the 
future, we are surely concerned not with what a man has 
studied, but with what he does.” If a faculty agrees with this 
point of view, it will define the purposes of general education, 
not in terms of knowledge, but in terms of behavior. The 
liberally educated person is certainly a thoughtful one, but he 
is not content with contemplation alone. He has responsibil- 
ities to his family and his community which call for intelligent 
action. General education conceived in terms of knowledge is 
much easier to organize, conduct, and evaluate than is a pro- 
gram the outcomes of which are to take the form of deeds as 
well as words. In order to behave as a cultivated person and 
as an intelligent citizen, a substantial amount of pertinent 
knowledge is essential, but not enough. Motives and attitudes 
are the impelling and directing determinants of behavior, and 
an education which leads to action must be concerned with emo- 
tional dispositions. Education in a free society neither stops 
with cold reason nor depends on emotional conditioning devoid 
of rational choice and design. The problem of education in a 
democracy is to couple intellectualization of issues with a 
strong desire to make the truth prevail. 
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The activities of communication provide a good illustration 
of the difference between education as knowing and education 
as doing. Knowledge about how words get their meanings, 
about the uses and abuses of language, the methods of per- 
suasion and propaganda, the elements of style, and the princi- 
ples of grammar and syntax is of little value unless in speaking 
and writing one chooses appropriate words to convey meaning 
accurately and gracefully, intends to inform rather than to 
mislead, presents his ideas in proper form and in effective or- 
ganization, and speaks or writes with due regard for the sensi- 
bilities and rights of his audience. In other words, instruction 
in the language arts is to be evaluated in terms of how well the 
individual speaks and writes, not in terms of how much he 
knows about rhetoric. 

General education conceived as experience in and prepara- 
tion for living involves more than the library and the class- 
room. It means encompass the entire life of the college. Stu- 
dents should not only learn the arts and skills of communica- 
tion in the classroom; they should practice them in discussion 
groups and forums. They should not learn democracy merely 
as doctrine, but live it as activity in campus organizations, in 
community projects, and in participation in educational plan- 
ning. They should not merely acquire facts about the history 
of the arts, but find deep enjoyment in literature, painting, and 
music. They should not confine the study of psychology to 
textbooks, but should learn to understand their own and others’ 
motives and reactions to the end of better self-management, 
greater appreciation of human needs, and fuller enjoyment of 
human relationships. These outcomes are as much the prod- 
uct of a wide range of social experience as they are the result 
of systematic study of psychology and sociology. 

A moment’s reflection on the kind of education discussed 
above will reveal the fallacy in the notion advanced by certain 
recent writers on liberal education that the college is responsi- 
ble only for students’ intellectual development, and has no 
obligation for guiding his social and emotional growth. It 
takes only an elementary knowledge of human development to 
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understand the interdependence of emotional and intellectual 
behavior. And in a democratic society which depends not 
only upon full personal development, but also to a very great 
degree on group loyalties and cooperation, it would be sheer 
folly to neglect social education. 

One of the commonly expressed purposes of general educa- 
tion is to provide for all students a greater unity of back- 
ground and experience. The movement to restore unity in 
education is made necessary, first of all, we are told, because 
the inroads of specialism, the excesses of departmentalism, and 
the laissez faire of the elective system have produced curricu- 
lar chaos. It is said to be necessary, in the second place, be- 
cause effective citizenship entails a common background of 
experience and common ideals and loyalties. 

The simplest way to assure unity, on paper at least, is to 
require everyone to take the same courses or to read the same 
books. This solution has been rationalized by reference to the 
supposed uniformity of human nature. We have been assured 
that no matter how environments differ, human nature is, al- 
ways has been, and always will be the same everywhere. The 
conclusion would be, presumably, that education should be the 
same in all times and in all places and for all people. 

In view of all that the anthropologists, sociologists, psy- 
chologists, and students of cultural history have discovered 
about man’s variable behavior, it is astonishing that anyone 
would seriously offer the dictum that human nature is every- 
where the same. Actually, human nature, apart from the cul- 
tural environment that conditions it, is a relatively meaningless 
abstraction. What man becomes is determined, not only by 
his biological inheritance, but also by the kind of society in 
which he grows and by his particular experiences within that 
general cultural setting. Human nature can be considered 
constant only in a very limited and rudimentary sense. Indi- 
viduals not only vary greatly in genetic constitution, but they 
are influenced in their development by both common and 
variable environmental factors as well. Thus, human nature, 
instead of being a constant, changes in time and place, with 
variations in physical environment and social climate. 
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The problem of attaining unity is often approached on re- 
ligious or philosophical grounds. One way to attain unity is 
to make education conform to some body of authorized doc- 
trine. The proper dogma can be imposed by religious author- 
ity, which some faculties, because of their religious or sectarian 
connections, may choose to do. Secular means of establishing 
the “truth” include the authority of a certain tradition or the 
acceptance of ‘“‘first principles” or “eternal verities.” 

I shall not take the time here for thorough discussion of the 
philosophical issues which lie behind the assertion that there 
are such things as ‘‘first principles” and “‘eternal truths.” [| 
discussed this problem in another paper several years ago,° 
and it has been the subject of more recent and more adequate 
treatments. One of the best of these is in Sidney Hook’s Edu- 
cation for Modern Man.” He distinguishes two ways of de- 
termining the purposes and content of general and liberal edu- 
cation: the intuitional, theological, or metaphysical approach, 
on the one hand; and the empirical, experimental, or scientific, 
on the other. The former requires subservience to some in- 
fallible source of eternal truths or values. The latter depends 
upon a reading of the whole human experience. This point 
of view maintains, in B. H. Bode’s words, “that man’s future 
is in his own hands; that social and ethical and esthetic princi- 
ples are neither handed to him ready-made nor so embedded in 
the structure of things that he need but look in order to dis- 
cover them. He must create and recreate them for himself, 
in the course of racial history, out of the raw material of ex- 
perience.” 

Another means of unifying education, often allied with the 
philosophy of authority, is to inculcate an understanding of 
heritage. Many recent writers on liberal education have iden- 
tified the “true heritage’ with the classical tradition. Pre- 


* McConnell, “College Students and the Problem of Values,” School and So- 
ciety, LIII (1941), 713-19. 


” OD. cit. 


"Bode, Progressive Education at the Crossroads (New York: Newsom & Co., 
1938), p. 35. 
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sumably all that is required for the solution of present prob- 
lems is to project the great truths of classical culture into the 
present. Plato usually turns out to be the principal source- 
book. My only comment on the relevance of Platonic ideas 
to a modern democratic society is that Plato’s system of 
thought has been the refuge and rationale of those in all times 
who have wished to escape from a world of change and growth 
or to maintain the status quo against the inroads of social 
progress. 

But a more fundamental commentary on the attempt to find 
a solution in the past is that by making the past the reference 
point, we are likely to blind ourselves to what is distinctive in 
our own time—distinctive in terms of human possibilities as 
well as social problems. 

Professor Hook proposes that unity in a modern program 
of general education for democracy should be attained by 
“central emphasis on focal problems of our culture and the in- 
tellectual skills and moral habits with which to cope with 
them.” *? This position need not be a cult of immediacy. As 
he explains, a concerted attempt to solve the problems of our 
own time does not preclude a study of the past, but “only pre- 
vents us from getting lost in the past.” ** The reference point, 
however, is the present, and the object is to make a new and 
better world, not to reproduce an old one. The method to be 
employed is, not slavish dependence on old ideas, but the stim- 
ulation of creative intelligence, the encouragement of the social 
imagination and invention that our complex age demands. 
The attitude with which this kind of general education ap- 
proaches the past is, in the words of Professor J. W. Beach of 
the University of Minnesota, “not merely of interpreting the 
present in the light of a great tradition, but also of interpreting 
and appraising the great tradition in the light of present ideas, 
present problems, and present knowledge.” 

If the nature of human development makes rigid prescrip- 
tion unsound in general education, how are we to assure the 


” Op. cit., p- 66. 
* Ibid., p. 72. 
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necessary background for the common responsibilities of dem- 
ocratic citizenship? Unity in general education should be 
thought of in terms of common outcomes rather than common 
courses. The Harvard report on general education wisely 
took the position that “General education must . . . be con- 
ceived less as a specific set of books to be read or courses to 
be given, than as a concern for certain goals of knowledge and 
outlook and an insistence that these goals be sought after by 
many means as intently as those of specialism.” ** What we 
know about individual differences means that a program of 
general education should be so conceived and administered 
that common general outcomes may be attained by consciously 
varied means. 

Furthermore, even in a democratic society, perhaps I should 
say particularly in a democratic society, general education 
should lead to common outcomes only in a very generalized 
sense. President Conant has said, sensibly, I think, that in 
planning for general education in a democracy, we must be 
content with a few basic propositions concerning the way in 
which we want our present students to behave when they are 
adults. In a free society, unity is not synonymous with uni- 
formity, or at least not with imposed uniformity. Only in the 
broad and generalized sense, even, do we wish uniformity in 
point of view. What we do want is a people devoted to the 
conditions of freedom, men and women with a high sense of 
social obligation, citizens who bring to bear on the analysis and 
solution of their personal, social, economic, and political prob- 
lems a fund of relevant and decisive information and disci- 
plined methods of critical, constructive, and scientific thinking. 
The advancement of our way of life depends upon the or- 
chestration of a wide range of talent and achievement, and 
the application of the intelligence of free men to the solution 
of the problems which define the crisis of our age. 


* General Education in a Free Society: Report of the Harvard Committee 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 80. 
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UNESCO in Its Second Year 


By RICHARD McKEON 


the second annual session of the General Conference 

of UNESCO, which met in Mexico City from Novem- 

ber 6 to December 3, 1947, carried with them memories which 
might serve as matter for highly diversified reflections. They 
had reviewed the progress of the organization during its first 
year and the solutions that had been found for the many prob- 
lems presented by program, personnel, organization, and 
budget. ‘They had heard reports concerning the execution of 
projects during 1947 and had approved a new program for 
1948 in which projects were stated concretely and related care- 
fully to specific funds made available for their execution. They 
had studied the complexity of the administrative problems 
which UNESCO had already faced and had formulated more 
precise rules to govern administrative and external relations. 
They had explored the implications of the national commis- 
sions that had been set up in several member-countries as 
means of bringing the activities of UNESCO to the attention 
of their citizens and of securing the participation of the peoples 
of the world in those activities. They had cooperated with 
the members of thirty-eight other national delegations in es- 
tablishing a program of action unexampled in the history of 
political activities. Not the least important of their experi- 
ences, they had come into contact, many of them for the first 
time, with the culture and the aspirations of Middle America 
and had seen the fashion in which one member-nation has 
found means to solve cultural problems as part of a broader 
pattern of social, economic, and intellectual problems in which 
the world shares, and they had learned something of thé con- 
tributions which the experience of Mexico might make to the 
solution of world problems. All such reflections, however, are 
bound together by a single thought which turns on the problem 
of the developing character of this international organization, 
designed to employ the instruments of education, science, and 
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culture in the solution of some of the problems by which the 
peace of the world is endangered. 

The conception of purpose and, therefore, of program 
suited to achieve the purpose, and of organization adapted to 
carry out the program, has gone through several phases of 
evolution since the Conference of Allied Ministers of Educa- 
tion met in 1942 to consider the problem of restoring educa- 
tional and intellectual facilities destroyed by the war. That 
evolution may be viewed as an interplay between a broadening 
conception of purpose and a more definitely conceived program 
of activities. The constitution of UNESCO signed in London 
in 1945 contains an eloquent preamble, which has already 
taken its place among the classical statements of the aspira- 
tions of men and governments, setting forth the reasons im- 
pelling the nations of the world to found the new organization. 
It states the conviction “that a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of governments would 
not be a peace which could secure the unanimous and lasting 
support of the peoples of the world, and that the peace must 
therefore be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind.” The work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission in London and in the first session of the Gen- 
eral Conference in Paris in 1946 was directed largely to the 
development of a program to achieve this purpose and the 
establishment of an organization which would focus the efforts 
of men everywhere on the execution of the program. 

The first year of UNESCO has been spent reducing the 
program further to more practicable form, constructing an 
effective organization, and doing the preliminary work on 
projects of outstanding importance. The work completed 
during the year in the execution of the program has given 
new prominence to the double problem of UNESCO: on the 
one hand, the problem of finding the means which will con- 
tribute directly, significantly, and therefore finitely to its clear 
and present purpose, and, on the other hand, the problem 
of using to the utmost the infinite scope of its possible resources 
and potential collaborators. The work of the second session 
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of the General Conference has served to bring purpose and 
program into closer and more concretely conceived relation- 
ships. Many of the crucial problems of UNESCO's second 
year will consist in making the program more incisive in its 
bearing on the purpose of UNESCO and around making 
activities projected to carry out the program broader in direct 
participation of mankind and in immediate effect on mankind. 

When constitutional government assumed its characteristic 
modern formulations in the eighteenth century, it seemed novel 
in two respects. The writers of the Federalist Papers argued, 
in discussing the merits of the proposed Constitution of the 
United States of America, first, that recent advances in politi- 
cal science had made the enlargement of territory to be gov- 
erned an additional source of strength rather than a hindrance 
to responsible and representative government, and, second, 
that a central political organization could reconcile the inter- 
ests of opposed factions and achieve peace and security, in- 
suring a maximum freedom of thought, expression, and action 
to individual men and associations of men. Since the 
eighteenth century the size of the units in which the responsible 
decision and action of citizens must be effective has increased 
until nothing less than the whole world is a political orbit large 
enough to secure the peace and tranquility of nations. Yet in 
these steps the need for action has frequently preceded ad- 
vances in our knowledge. In the course of these actions it 
has become apparent that the rights and duties of men are not 
sufficiently defined by a simple opposition of government con- 
trol and individual freedom, yet the mutual dependence that 
exists between political institutions and actions on the one 
hand and economic, social, and cultural relations and problems 
on the other hand are still treated almost exclusively in terms 
of property; and the intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind, to which reference is made in the constitution of 
UNESCO, is a phrase reserved for mutual criticism or pious 
preachment. 

The United Nations is a political organism established to 
relate the interests of nations and men and to maintain peace. 
Specialized agencies have been established or projected to con- 
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sider problems of labor, of health, of food and agriculture, 
of money, banking, and trade, among other technical and ma- 
terial problems which affect the relations of the world. 
UNESCO is unique among political institutions inasmuch as 
it is the first organized public effort to bring the instruments 
of education, science, and culture to bear on the potential con- 
flicts of men, on the real and imagined oppositions of their 
interests, and on the development of international understand- 
ing. By these means it may assist in constructing a world com- 
munity of insight and mutual confidence, through which the 
community of men’s interests may be discerned to serve as 
indispensable foundation for political agreement and coopera- 
tion. Men have become accustomed to the popular theories 
which account for ideas as instruments of power or as ideolo- 
gies determined by material circumstances. The unique op- 
portunity of UNESCO lies in the possibility of showing once 
more that ideas also have an integrity of their own, and that 
their truth gives them, in contrast to their factitious utility in 
controversy, such utility as they have had through the ages 
in solving social, political, and economic problems. 

The chief problem of UNESCO lies in this opportunity. 
There is little danger that UNESCO will not operate, but 
there is grave danger that the high and difficult purpose which 
has been set for it will be forgotten in the execution of in- 
numerable worthy works which have only remote and proble- 
matic bearings on the peace of the world. There will be 
scholars who argue—and politicians who agree—that the 
scholar and scientist are innocent of the ways of politics and 
naive in their conception of the possibilities of practical action, 
and, therefore, that they should contribute to peace by making 
international what they are accustomed to do in smaller 
groups. There will be politicians who see in UNESCO pri- 
marily political dangers to be controlled or political instru- 
mentalities to be manipulated—and scholars and scientists 
may easily fall in with their maneuvers—to make UNESCO 
an extension of the debates of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations rather than a means of their possible reso- 
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lution. Ideas may be potent instrumentalities in establishing 
the world community essential for the successful operation 
of world political institutions, but ideas may also be weapons 
of conflict or diversions irrelevant to practical action. 

UNESCO, therefore, faces a double dilemma. On the 
political side the cultures of the world are the expressions of 
the particular circumstances and aspirations of peoples, yet 
the plea for self-determination may be used as a political sub- 
terfuge for obstruction to common action. Conversely, in- 
ternational understanding is built by the exchange and free 
flow of ideas, yet the plea for the removal of obstacles to 
communication may be a political cloak for intellectual dom- 
ination by those who control the means of communication. 
On the intellectual side, ideas determine men’s individual and 
group actions; yet when they are pursued and used for political 
and practical ends, they tend to become mere symbols and 
propaganda weapons impervious to analysis or discussion. 
Conversely, when they are pursued for themselves, they have a 
tendency to become complex and irrelevant, which is indicated 
in the common significances attached to “theoretic” and 
“academic.” 

In this dilemma the complex of forces is apt to be translated 
into a dominant pull to carry this new experiment in intellec- 
tual and cultural relations into the regions of least controversy. 
There are so many important and useful things that might be 
done through international cooperation in education, science, 
and culture with no involvement in hot issues, that many are 
tempted to argue that UNESCO should gain strength in such 
activities. On the other hand, many remember the arguments 
advanced by the delegates assembled in the first session of the 
General Conference to support the conclusion that the purpose 
of UNESCO is not to advance education, science, and culture, 
but to use them to advance world peace. The first year of 
UNESCO has not decided between these issues: the program, 
the organization, and the personnel still contain the elements 
which would permit decision for either emphasis and either 
direction. The most important result of the second year of 
UNESCO will be the narrowing of that range of decision. 
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The decision is ultimately not one of degree or emphasis. 
It is the choice of the kind of institution that UNESCO will 
be. If UNESCO does not take advantage of its opportunity 
to be a political institution novel in the history of political 
institutions, in which ideas are used in their own right in the 
analysis of pressing problems freed of academic or depart- 
mental formalization and political manipulation, UNESCO 
will become either a world academy, wider than national acad- 
emies and more useful to the small body of scholars and 
scientists of the world, or a political agency in which the ad- 
vances of science and the heritages of cultures are used among 
the weapons of the conflict of ideologies. In either form it 
would abandon the hope that nonpartisan cultural coopera- 
tion is possible or that scientific and intellectual means might 
assist in resolving the problems involved in partisan conflicts. 

The description of the means by which such an organiza- 
tion may contribute to the intellectual and moral solidarity of 
mankind is not difficult, but their actual operation will require 
inventiveness, statesmanship, and courage. The description 
is easy, in part, because it is to be found in the speeches of 
the delegates to the two annual sessions of the General Con- 
ference and in the developing debates of the Executive Board. 
It is implicit in the convictions repeatedly expressed and seldom 
questioned: that UNESCO must deal with problems that are 
crucial in the relations of peoples today, that the number of 
projects should therefore be limited, that the results of study 
should be readily translatable into action, and that action 
should have a maximum impact on the peoples of the world. 
These convictions are embodied in the program for 1948. 
Such projects as the study of tensions affecting international 
understanding, the analysis of concepts involved in current 
ideological conflicts, the inquiry into humanistic aspects of the 
relations of cultures are efforts to bring scientific techniques 
and knowledge of cultures to bear on actual issues. Such 
projects as the production program in mass communication 
by radio, film, and press; the development and extension of 
popular libraries; the facilitation of the flow of information, 
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books, and journals; the extension of fundamental education, 
adult education, and education for international understand- 
ing; and the improvement of textbooks, are all efforts to 
broaden the scope of effective work in promoting interna- 
tional understanding. 

Many of the programs of study and inquiry make explicit 
provision for securing maximum diffusion of the results of the 
work of experts, and the production unit established in the 
section On mass communication is in turn to be based on an 
‘ideas bureau.” This effort to utilize knowledge and seek 
knowledge for new modes of utilization may be a first striving 
for an organization of program and work calculated to insure 
the execution of projects in a fashion that advances the ends 
of UNESCO and that utilizes as much as possible the re- 
sources of education, science, and culture. All knowledge and 
all techniques at UNESCO’s disposal should serve as an “ideas 
bureau” for all the means of communication, education, and 
action which UNESCO can influence; and problems of com- 
munication should, in their turn, be conceived in terms of 
people who can carry out the program in all parts of the work. 
Any project proposed for UNESCO should be subjected to 
three inquiries and, if approved, should be treated in three 
stages: (1) available knowledge bearing on the question 
should be assembled and, if necessary, new knowledge should 
be sought, (2) such knowledge should then be translated into 
a program of action to be undertaken by UNESCO or rec- 
ommended to the appropriate agency or into a program of in- 
formation or education adapted to appropriate means of 
communication and to appropriate audiences, and (3) these 
programs should be so planned and executed that as many 
people as possible will participate in them and be influenced by 
them. 

Knowledge, communication, and people—subject matter, 
means, and agents—are the three stages of translation which 
the program of UNESCO must contain. The emphasis is 
ultimately on the people. UNESCO must find the means of 
communicating with the people of the world, or rather of 
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putting them in communication with each other, if it is to 
contribute to the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind. 
The novel political institution demanded by its purpose can 
succeed only through novel action by new agents on the politi- 
cal scene. Such action depends on the constitution of a new 
kind of civil servant in the Secretariat of UNESCO, who will 
be able to use expert knowledge in particular fields for the co- 
operative accomplishment of practical political purposes. It 
will depend on the development in the members of the Execu- 
tive Board of a new kind of diplomatic insight, by which the 
complexities of international politics, which have obstructed 
and limited the use of the instruments of education, science, 
and culture, may themselves be simplified by these instruments. 
It will depend on the selection of national delegations to the 
annual sessions of the General Conference composed, not 
merely of academic or political experts, but of a new kind of 
expert who will have the creative imagination to apply his 
technical knowledge to the evaluation and construction of a 
program directed to practical international ends. 

These problems of program, organization, and personnel 
would be overwhelming if their resolution did not in turn de- 
pend on a larger personnel, the people of the world, which is 
the ultimate personnel of UNESCO. Wherever they have 
been told about UNESCO, they have not had the difficulties in 
understanding it that are attributed to some scholars and 
politicians. It is the people, not the Secretariat in Paris, who 
must ultimately carry out the program of UNESCO, and it is 
they who are the ultimate test of the success of the program, 
for if progress in understanding leads to intellectual and moral 
solidarity, many of the difficulties which make the first stages 
of the planning and execution of the program of UNESCO 
dangerous and difficult will be removed by the operation of the 
program. The problem of the second year is whether the 
program of UNESCO approved in Mexico City will turn in 
operation to the solution of practical problems or whether it 
will go in the direction of contributing to education, science, 
and culture or of spending itself in the oppositions of ideol- 
ogies and political rhetorics. 





Improving Instruction in Institutions 
of Higher Education 


By KENNETH R. WILLIAMS and ALDER M. JENKINS 


few inconsistencies. But none, perhaps, is quite so glaring 

as that which places primary emphasis on the secondary 
function of universities—research—and secondary emphasis 
on their principal function—instruction. Although there are 
some exceptions, our university administrators have placed 
relatively high values on research and writing activities and 
relatively low values on teaching competence. Particularly is 
this evident in their promotion policies and practices, as Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick pointed out in the last issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RecorpD. “Another reason for slighting the 
problem of teaching,” he stated, “is that promotion now de- 
pends almost exclusively on publishing, which in its turn pre- 
sumably depends on research.” * 

This reversal of values would be quite understandable if 
universities were operated, as many seem to believe, for the 
sole purpose of providing teachers with cozy, dignified posi- 
tions and the opportunity to enhance their professional 
prestige with erudite research reports and ponderous articles. 
But a writing desk in an ivory tower is not the most favorable 
position from which to observe the needs of students in terms 
of the lives they are living and those they will live after leaving 
school. The walls of such towers are thick and isolate those 
who sit behind them from much that goes on outside. Thus, 
to the author-professor bent on advancement, students are 
often viewed as abstractions, while to the researcher-instructor 
they are often regarded as distractions. Thus, too, do various 
inadequacies develop in the programs for which these instruc- 
tors are responsible. 


T INSTITUTIONS of higher education there are more than a 


* William H. Kilpatrick, “Securing Better College Teaching,” Educational 
Record, XX1X (January 1948), 7. 
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CAUSES OF INSTRUCTIONAL INADEQUACY 


Criticizing American higher education is by no means origi- 
nal or unique these days. Everyone is doing it, and our educa- 
tional journals are glutted with verbal biopsies of tumors re- 
vealed by constant probing. It is not necessary for us, there- 
fore, to go into all the long case histories which have been 
compiled; but it is desirable that some of the causes of instruc- 
tional inadequacy in institutions of higher education be re- 
viewed briefly. 

The ineffectiveness, as a teacher, of the individual faculty 
member is surely among these causes. Admittedly, instructors 
in universities are, with relatively few exceptions, at least ade- 
quately and oftentimes brilliantly educated in their subject 
matter. To be impressed with this fact one need but open a 
college catalog and glance over the illustrious array of degrees 
following the names of the faculty members. But degrees, 
like all other labels, can be misleading. The mere possession 
of a Ph.D. by an instructor in, let us say, biology may indicate 
that he is an authority when it comes to discussing germinog- 
ony, but it does not necessarily mean that he is an expert when 
it comes to adapting content, methods, and materials to the 
needs of his students. 

More likely than not the contrary is true, for during his 
undergraduate years he probably pursued fairly intensively a 
major field, but received little, if any, training as a prospective 
teacher. And at the graduate level, our biologist friend very 
likely concentrated his studies within a narrow field of content. 
Thus, however competent he may be as a subject-matter spe- 
cialist, he has received no professional education as a teacher. 
This does not seem to disturb anyone particularly, least of all 
the accrediting agencies which “‘tend to support this emphasis 
on research, with corresponding depreciation of teaching as 
such, by their required emphasis on the Ph.D., which is now 
based on research.” ? 

Failure to organize and to maintain a continuing survey of 
the curriculum has also contributed a major share to ineffective 


* Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
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instruction in many universities. The problem of the curricu- 
lum is one that does not stop at departmental or divisional 
boundaries; rather, it cuts across the entire life of an institu- 
tion and includes all the many aspects of the educational proc- 
ess. For this reason the increasing challenges to instructional 
programs can be successfully met only through a coordinated 
effort of all individuals and groups within the school, working 
under forceful and inspirational leadership on a broad and 
continuous plan that will shape the curriculum toward the aims 
of the school. 

Too widespread has been the practice of entrusting to an 
instructor the responsibility for the sequence and content of 
the subject matter taught in his class (which in itself is but one 
aspect of the curriculum). This procedure, so warm to the 
heart of the teacher who believes that his own subject—be it 
Euclidean geometry or home economics—should be the very 
core of the “core curriculum,” generally amounts to nothing 
more than a travesty on curriculum integration. Even when 
the task of revision is undertaken by isolated and independent 
departments within an institution, the result is not appreciably 
better. How could it be? Such a broad and inclusive thing 
as the curriculum cannot be attacked piecemeal, as one would 
cut into a pie. Time and again it has been proved that, how- 
ever sincerely approached, revision of the curriculum by indi- 
viduals or by isolated groups is hopeless and doomed to failure 
from the very start. 

Hopeless, also, is any attempt to shape the curriculum to- 
ward the aims of the school if these aims are obscure. It is, 
indeed, difficult to understand how any educational institution 
without clearly conceived and stated purposes can function as 
a living and vital organism in a dynamic society. The “educa- 
tion” received in a school that does not have definite and realis- 
tic objectives is nothing more than a sop to the academic vanity 
of its students, and the ‘‘curriculum”’ of such a school is but an 
accessory to appalling waste of time, energy, and money. If 
an educational program is lacking in unity and vivification, if 
its instructional divisions are floundering around like ships in 
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a storm, or if there does not exist a general frame of reference 
against which the effectiveness of instruction can be properly 
evaluated, the cause more likely than not will be found in the 
confused or obscure aims of the school. 

There is little need for one to spend much time wondering 
why these conditions exist in so many educational institutions. 
The obvious answer, or the most charitable explanation, is 
that many university administrators and faculty members are 
not aware of the degree to which the instruction offered by 
their schools is ineffective. For this state of bliss they can be 
thankful to the absence of a sound and comprehensive philoso- 
phy of critical analysis and to unplanned and meager evalua- 
tion programs. The lamentable fact is that few universities 
measure the effectiveness of their programs of instruction. 
Many are still merely recording examination grades and using 
them as determiners of promotion and graduation—a crude 
and archaic form of evaluation, to be sure, but one that is em- 
braced with passion and defended with fervor by many edu- 
cators whose lack of understanding of evaluation as a means 
of improving instruction is deplorable. 

Nor is there need for one to spend much time wondering 
how long these conditions will exist. The obvious answer, for 
which no charitable explanation may be substituted, is that 
teaching incompetence, obsolete curriculums, obscure aims, 
and faulty evaluation will continue to exist unless and until uni- 
versity administrators show far greater concern for the ulti- 
mate good of their students than for the immediate conven- 
ience of their faculties. The necessity for this change is 
urgent; its implications, far reaching. 

There is neither magic nor a secret formula involved in the 
process of improving instruction. What it requires, in ad- 
ministrators and teachers alike, is candor—for an attitude of 
self-criticism and the willingness to admit error and accept 
criticism are indispensable prerequisites for improvement; 
courage—for the selfish vested interests encountered in our 
society as well as in our schools are formidable; wisdom—for 
never before has education been faced with problems so com- 
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plex in nature and grave in implication, and to solve them 
educators will require greater knowledge, deeper insights, 
higher values, and stronger emotional dispositions than they 
have displayed in the past; and /eadership—for the greatest 
need in higher education today, if inertia and complacency are 
to be overcome, if defects are to be corrected, and if programs 


are to be oriented on the future, is moral and intellectual 
leadership. 


Tue Arr UNIVERSITY 


Phrases we have used thus far—improving instruction, 
teaching competence, curriculum analysis, philosophy of eval- 
uation—have deep meaning at the Air University, for with 
them we have been engrossed since the day our first courses 
started in September 1946. Whether the measures we have 
taken to transform these terms from verbalizations to reali- 
zations are entirely original is unimportant. What is impor- 
tant is that these measures, several of which are discussed in 
this article, have been successful in raising the educational pro- 
gram of The Air University to a high level of effectiveness. 

Before proceeding, though, it might be well to describe 
briefly The Air University for the purpose of providing a back- 
ground against which its educational problems may be more 
clearly discerned. Established in March 1946, it is designed 
to fulfill the need for a unified and integrated educational 
program which will provide career officers of the United States 
Air Force with the competences required for increasing com- 
mand and staff respbnsibilities. Its principal aim is to shape 
and guide sound thought on the future of air power and to 
inculcate in its students a sensitive awareness of new develop- 
ments in weapons and ideas. 

Implicit in this statement of aims is the determination to 
educate rather than to train its students, to develop in them the 
ability to solve problems by orderly, resourceful, and original 
thought rather than merely to prepare them for the routine 
performance of techniques (which is the function of the Air 
Training Command). And explicit is this distinction in the 
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aims of each of the five schools which comprise The Air Uni- 
versity: the Air Tactical School, the Air Command and Staff 
School, the Air War College, the Air Special Staff School, and 
the School of Aviation Medicine. (Of these schools, the first 
three are responsible for progressively broadening education; 
the other two, for specialized education. ) 

Moreover, to insure the realization of its aims, certain basic 
doctrines were developed by The Air University. Foremost 
among these are two which we believe to be the clearest earnest 
of its intention to attack its educational problems with vigor 
and realism: that initially and in the future, traditionalism, 
rigidity of thought and doctrine, and formalization of in- 
struction must be avoided; and that the greatest advantage will 
be taken of the facilities of civilian educational institutions. 

The origin and the implementation of the second doctrine 
was discussed in a recent issue of Air Affairs by the Command- 
ing General of The Air University, who wrote: 


We who planned the Air University were conscious of the grave re- 
sponsibility which had been placed upon us. We were also conscious of 
the fact that, however outstanding our staff and faculty might be in 
their own fields of military specialization, few if any of us had had ex- 
perience as educators. We determined, therefore, that the educational 
world would be utilized as fully as possible in carrying out our mission. 
Since then, with results that have far surpassed our greatest expecta- 
tions, we have made extensive use of civilian educators. 

On the Board of Visitors of the Air University, which was appointed 
in March 1946 by the present Chief of Staff of the United States Air 
Force, are eleven of the outstanding educators in America. Twice each 
year the Board visits the Air University and critically examines our 
curricula and educational policies and practices. At the conclusion of 
each visit, it informally discusses its observations and findings with the 
Commanding General and his staff, points out the mistakes we are mak- 
ing, and suggests corrective measures. The Board also reports officially 
to the Chief of Staff on the conditions found at the Air University and 
recommends such changes in policy or even in key personnel as would in 
its opinion improve our program. 

Further, to assure continuous improvement of instruction in the Air 
University, an Educational Advisory Staff was created and made re- 
sponsible to the Commanding General for advice on all matters of edu- 
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cational policy and procedure. This staff consists of fifteen professional 
educators, among them specialists in instructional materials and methods, 
instructor training, and evaluation. The advice and assistance of the 
Educational Advisory Staff have proved of incalculable value to our 
faculty, and the high level of instructional effectiveness at the Air Uni- 
versity is due in large measure to the outstanding work of this group.* 


As a member of the community of institutions of higher 
education, The Air University recognizes its obligation to pass 
on to others in the family the benefit of its experiences in deal- 
ing with educational problems which are of interest to all be- 
cause they are peculiar to none. Civilian universities are in a 
most favorable position to initiate programs of instructional 
improvement. In their schools or departments of education 
they undoubtedly have many educational specialists who would 
be only too willing to assist with such programs. Perhaps what 
is most urgently required is the realization by university ad- 
ministrators that effective instruction is their inescapable re- 


sponsibility, and the desire by university faculties to improve 
their offerings. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION THROUGH IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 


In his article Dr. Kilpatrick indicated that more effective 
instruction in universities might be achieved through the estab- 
lishment of “a new type of graduate school to prepare the 
needed college teachers.” * Initially, at least, he would limit 
the enrollment in this school to approximately fifty carefully 
selected students. The course of study recommended includes: 

Adequate knowledge content to give the needed breadth of view and 
approved standing. . . . Adequate educational insight to clarify the new 
college aims to be sought [which] would include a proper philosophy of 
education and some conception of the learning process, [and also] to give 
knowledge of suitable teaching methods. Some critical observation of 
good teaching procedures; and some actual practice in teaching.® 


To this cogent argument for preservice preparation of col- 
lege teachers, careful thought will undoubtedly be given by 


*Muir S. Fairchild, “U.S. Air Force Education,” Air Affairs, Winter 1948, 
216. 

* Kilpatrick, of. cit., p. 10. 

*Ibid., p. 11. 
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educators who have a deep concern for the ineffectiveness 
which characterizes instruction in many universities today. 
The solution offered is sound and in our opinion warrants not 
only consideration but also implementation. 

But even were the educational world to surpass itself, and 
surprise everyone else, by dispensing with its usual inquisition 
into new, ergo heretical, ideas—even were it to act at once in 
establishing such a school, it would be at least a generation 
before the beneficial effects of this program would become 
perceptible. And among us there is no sage or prophet who 
could possibly predict the state that American higher educa- 
tion will be in twenty-five years from now if, meanwhile, no 
progress is made toward improving the quality of its instruc- 
tion. One thing, however, can be predicted: that in the re- 
mains a future Gibbon will find ample material for another 
Decline and Fall. | 

Meanwhile, though, progress can be made toward improv- 
ing instruction. One road which will lead to this has been 
pointed out—preservice preparation. There is another road 
which will lead to the same goal— in-service education. These 
two roads, unlike those in Frost’s poem, are not divergent. 
They complement rather than compete with each other, sup- 
plement rather than substitute for each other. That both are 
not only desirable but also necessary was made explicit in the 
Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. 


Regardless of how effective the pre-service preparation of college 
faculty may be, there is a need also for a continuing program of in- 
service education. ‘The process of strengthening the effectiveness of 
the faculty cannot be left to chance. Comprehensive programs for in- 
service education are needed on every college and university campus.” * 


In discussing the in-service educational program of The Air 
University, we do not mean to commend it as the panacea for 
all educational ills; nor do we mean to imply that it has en- 
abled us to solve all our educational problems. But we do 
mean to suggest that this program—which is essentially one 


*Francis J. Brown, “President’s Commission on Higher Education Reports 
Further,” Higher Education, 1V (March 1, 1948), 147. 
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of improving instruction by developing teaching competence 
in subject-matter specialists, maintaining a systematic survey 
of the curriculum, providing effective instructional materials, 
and formulating and implementing a sound philosophy of eval- 
uation—may be adapted profitably by other institutions. 

In the selection of officers for assignment to the faculty of 
The Air University, primary emphasis is placed on military 
ability and knowledge. Naturally, there are other criteria, but 
they are subordinate to that of professional prestige and pro- 
ficiency. The most that we can expect and the least that we 
will accept as a prospective instructor is an officer whose back- 
ground qualifies him as a specialist in the subject he is to teach. 

Thus, when he reports to The Air University for duty as an 
instructor, this officer, like the biology instructor referred to 
earlier, is a highly competent subject-matter specialist. But 
The Air University does not make the fallacious assumption 
that he will prove equally competent as an instructor. It be- 
lieves, rather, that the degree to which students will derive 
benefit from the instructor’s background will depend largely 
upon his ability to communicate his knowledge and experience 
to students. 

One of the first problems identified and attacked by The Air 
University, therefore, was that of helping these subject- 
matter specialists to become competent instructors in as short 
a time as possible, and of providing them with the advice 
and assistance of educational specialists so that their effective- 
ness as instructors might be continually improved. The initia- 
tion of an instructor-training course, conducted by the Educa- 
tional Advisory Staff, offered a solution to this problem. 

This course, which has been in operation since the incep- 
tion of The Air University, is geared to the aims, doctrines, 
curriculum, methods, and facilities of The Air University and 
of the school in which the instructor will teach. Thus, the 
prospective instructor (who will be referred to hereafter as 
the student, which he is while attending the course) becomes 
acquainted with the many elements that comprise the educa- 
tional program, from school aims to classroom facilities. In 
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addition, the student is familiarized with the functions of the 
Educational Advisory Staff, to which he may apply for advice 
and assistance throughout his assignment as an instructor. 

Briefly, the objective of the course is to develop a competent 
instructor. By this we at The Air University mean an instruc- 
tor who understands the principles of learning and their appli- 
cation, as well as the techniques for evaluating and improving 
instruction; who is capable of setting up immediate and long- 
range objectives and of following the best methods for accom- 
plishing these objectives; who can select or design instruc- 
tional aids and use them effectively; and who can attain clarity 
in organizing, vividness in developing, and directness and 
forcefulness in presenting lectures, demonstrations, problems, 
exercises, and skits, as well as in leading conferences, seminars, 
and other forms of directed discussion. 

The first phase of the course consists of lectures and con- 
ferences conducted by members of the Educational Advisory 
Staff who are specialists in instructor training, methods, ma- 
terials, and evaluation. The subjects covered during this 
phase are, for the most part, related to the requisites of a com- 
petent instructor which we have just discussed. 

During the second phase, each student is required to make 
four to seven practice presentations and to lead a discussion 
on a problem selected from the curriculum and presented by 
him to the class. Moreover, he must participate in ten dis- 
cussions beside the one he leads. As a result of the appraisals 
given by the instructor and other members of the class follow- 
ing each presentation and throughout the course, the student 
is constantly aware of the progress he is making. 

At the end of the course, the instructor prepares a memo- 
randum for each student which contains an anecdotal de- 
scription of the work he has done, his final rating, and a rec- 
ommendation that he be, or not be, assigned as an instructor. 
This memorandum is submitted to The Air University adminis- 
trative officers. 

But this four-week course, the successful completion of 
which is required of all instructors, is only the initial phase of 
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The Air University instructor-training program. Appraisal 
of the officer, begun while he was a student in the course, is 
continued throughout his career as an instructor. Further- 
more, each instructor is provided with the opportunity to prac- 
tice or teach under the guidance of educational and military 
specialists who are capable of offering constructive criticism 
and suggestions for improvement. 

The instructor-training course is, therefore, followed by 
previews of instruction, in which an instructor presents his 
subject matter to, and discusses it with, a committee composed 
of members of the Educational Advisory Staff and of the staff 
of the school to which the officer is assigned. In addition, 
members of the Educational Advisory Staff visit instructors 
in the classroom and submit suggestions based on their ob- 
servations. 

We do not wish to leave with you the impression that 
through this short course we hope to make a “great teacher” 
of a subject-matter specialist. That is patently impossible. 
What we do hope for, though, is simply that The Air Univer- 
sity instructor-training program—which includes the course, 
the previews, the class visitations, and the close instructor— 
educational specialist relationship—will produce a competent 
instructor. 

Any critical approach to the improvement of instruction 
must, we believe, be made in the light of Aristotle’s aphorism: 
“A Whole is that which has beginning, middle, and end.” For 
if an educational program is to be complete, it must have 
clearly conceived and sharply defined aims as a beginning; a 
vital and realistic curriculum as a middle; and the stimulation 
of appropriate behavior patterns in its students as an end. It 
is this approach The Air University has followed in moving 
toward increasingly higher levels of instructional effectiveness. 

With its own mission (or over-all purposes) clearly con- 
ceived and sharply defined, The Air University then proceeded 
to determine the mission of each of its schools. This was 
done by its faculty board, which consists of the commanding 
general (who may be compared to the president of a civilian 
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university), the deputy commanding general for education 
(vice president in charge of instruction), the commandants 
(deans) of the five schools, and the secretary (registrar), 
The primary responsibility of this, a continuing board, is that 
of insuring the realization of the aims of The Air University. 

Each school, through its own faculty board, then translated 
the mission assigned to it into aims with sufficient specificity to 
give direction to all instruction in the school and to permit 
measurement of the extent to which these aims were being 
achieved. ‘The primary responsibility of the school faculty 
board, which is headed by the commandant and includes the 
assistant commandant, the chiefs of divisions (heads of de- 
partments), and a representative of the Educational Advisory 
Staff, is similar to that of the Air University faculty board 
except for the difference in level. 

Having started at the beginning, The Air University then 
went on to the middle—the development by each school of a 
vital and realistic curriculum that would shape all instruction 
to the aims of the school. For this purpose each school has a 
curriculum board which is composed of the assistant com- 
mandant and a representative of each of the school divisions 
and of the Educational Advisory Staff. The curriculum board, 
which reports to the school faculty board, is responsible for 
conducting a continuous survey of the school’s aims and cur- 
riculum, and for refining or modifying these when necessary. 
This board also develops and assists in the application of 
evaluation procedures which will enable the school to deter- 
mine the degree to which its aims are being effectively and 
efficiently achieved. 

During the deliberations of the curriculum board, all the 
resources of the school and of the Educational Advisory Staff 
are made available to it, if requested, for consultation. Sug- 
gestions for improving instruction and criticisms of the instruc- 
tional program from any legitimate source, including the stu- 
dent body, are carefully considered by the curriculum board. 

Thus, the curriculum is determined not by an instructor or a 
section or a division, but through the cooperative effort of all 
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divisions in the school. Once the school curriculum is estab- 
lished, it then becomes the responsibility of each division to 
develop its own program of instruction within a frame of ref- 
erence that will give related meaning to the school program as 
a whole. In this way a well-integrated and highly effective 
curriculum is not only realistically constructed but also vigor- 
ously maintained through constant analysis and review. 

In addition to what might be called extensive program 
planning at the curriculum board or school level, there is con- 
siderable intensive program planning at The Air University 
Before the instructional program of a division in any school 
of The Air University is repeated in a subsequent course, a 
critical review of the program is conducted by a committee 
composed of the staff of the division and representatives of the 
Educational Advisory Staff. 

The divisional conference, as it is called, consists of several 
phases. First, the chief of the division explains to the com- 
mittee the aims of the division’s instructional program. Fol- 
lowing that, the entire program is presented to the commit- 
tee by the faculty of the division. This presentation includes 
all lectures, conferences, problems, demonstrations, study ma- 
terials, tests—in short, the entire division offering to students. 

A critique is then held on each segment of instruction, fol- 
lowed by a critique on the entire sequence of instruction given 
by the division. Specific recommendations for improving in- 
struction are made by the committee and discussed with the 
divisional staff. These recommendations may relate to any 
aspect of the instructional program, including aims, content 
and sequence of course material, the performance of the in- 
structor, the methods and materials used for instructional pur- 
poses, and the evaluation procedures and instruments. 

By pointing out inadequacies of the individual instructor 
and by recommending curriculum replanning beginning with 
the analysis of the division’s aims and proceeding through all 
aspects of instruction, these divisional conferences have made 
a great contribution to the improvement of instruction at The 
Air University. 
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While we agree with Dryden that “no arts are without their 
precepts,” we have no way of knowing whether the eminent 
author of “‘Alexander’s Feast’ would agree with us that the 
proper selection and skillful use of instructional materials is 
virtually an art. But be it an art or a science or just a sound 
approach to effective instruction, it is not without its precepts 
at The Air University. Among these are two on which much 
stress is placed: that ideas and experiences may be communi- 
cated in many ways and should not be confined to one or two 
means, and that materials and methods of instruction are prac- 
tically inseparable. 

Accordingly, in the nine hours of instruction given by them 
in the instructor-training course, as well as in the many hours 
devoted to advisory conferences with individual instructors, 
the materials and methods specialists on the Educational Ad- 
visory Staff have emphasized the relative merits and disad- 
vantages of educational experiences which involve doing, ob- 
serving, and symbolizing by students. As a result of this in- 
doctrination, few if any instructors at The Air University would 
deny, for example, that actual participation by students in an 
air-ground maneuver would be more fruitful than having them 
observe a field demonstration of it, or that showing a motion 
picture of this maneuver would be more effective than describ- 
ing it with verbal symbols. 

That it is not always possible to use those materials and 
methods which we believe best suited to a segment of instruc- 
tion is unfortunate. But it is significant that our faculty mem- 
bers are aware of these various media of communication and 
that they do use the most effective materials available. 

In an endeavor to make available to its instructional staffs 
the materials they require, The Air University has established 
in each of its schools a graphics division (which is staffed by 
civilian artists, illustrators, and draftsmen), a film library, a 
reproduction plant, a photographic unit, and a reference and 
circulating library. We realize, of course, that the most at- 
tractive chart or the most interesting film would be almost 
useless as an aid to instruction if it were constructed on un- 
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sound educational principles or, assuming the presence of de- 
sirable graphic and educational elements, if it were ineffectively 
used. To offset this possibility, advice, assistance, and in- 
struction in the design, production, and employment of instruc- 
tional aids are furnished to both the producers and the users 
by the materials specialists on the Educational Advisory Staff. 

For the most part, the subjects studied at The Air University 
have not been taught before. At the time of its establishment, 
therefore, no textbooks were available, and but few of the 
thousands of manuals, charts, films, mechanical devices, and 
other aids developed during the war for training purposes 
were found appropriate or suitable for our educational pro- 
gram. Hence, it has been necessary for us to design our own 
charts and other visual aids, to make films, to build exhibits, to 
construct pilot models, and to write textbooks and other study 
and reference materials. 

To each of these activities the materials specialists on the 
Educational Advisory Staff have made definite contributions; 
through these and other activities they have appreciably in- 
fluenced the quality of instruction at The Air University. 

The concept of evaluation as a means of improving instruc- 
tion was accepted at the very beginning by the staff and faculty 
of The Air University. Hence, there remained only the need 
for developing an over-all philosophy of evaluation and the 
procedures for implementing it. Responsibility for assisting 
with this fell to the evaluation specialists on the Educational 
Advisory Staff. 

The philosophy developed is predicated on the belief that 
if instruction is to be effective, each objective of instruction 
must be understood and accepted by the student, and appro- 
priate to his needs, abilities, and interests; each learning situa- 
tion must be adapted to the effective development of one or 
more of these objectives; and evidences of the extent to which 
each of these objectives has been achieved must be secured, 
analyzed, and interpreted. 

Thus, conceived in the very nature of effective instruction, 
evaluation is an integral and inherent part of effective instruc- 
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tion. If, for example, reasonably valid evaluations of the abil- 
ities, needs, and interests of students are lacking, it is impos- 
sible to determine objectives of instruction appropriate to 
those students. Believing, then, that evaluations should pre- 
cede as well as follow instruction, a series of pretests designed 
primarily to measure previous military and academic learn- 
ings are administered to students in several schools of The Air 
University. These tests yield results which are translated in 
terms of curriculum refinement so that instruction is constantly 
adjusted to the requirements of each incoming class of students. 

The implementation of this philosophy of evaluation has 
taken several forms. In the instructor-training course, evalua- 
tion specialists provide six hours of instruction which is di- 
rected toward the development in the student of an under- 
standing of the role of evaluation in the improvement of in- 
struction, and the achievement of minimal skills in the con- 
struction and use of various types of tests and other evaluative 
instruments. This formal instruction is supplemented by in- 
formal instruction through conferences and interviews with 
instructors. 

The extent to which informal instruction is carried on is 
manifest in the policy of The Air University that all instructors 
shall consult the Educational Advisory Staff regarding the 
planning, construction, administration, and revision of all 
evaluation instruments and procedures. This policy places the 
chief and final responsibility for evaluation upon the instruc- 
tional staffs rather than upon the Educational Advisory Staff 
—and rightly so, we believe, since our philosophy of evaluation 
recognizes neither the possibility nor the desirability of divore- 
ing evaluation from instruction. 

In addition to improving the instructor’s competence 
through formal and informal instruction, certain specialist 
services are provided for the purpose of improving instruction 
by improving evaluative procedures. The performance of 
these services—which include item analyses of tests, the de- 
velopment of rating scales and other evaluation instruments, 
and the determination of the prognostic values of tests—in- 
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volves a certain amount of doing; but it also includes an equal 
amount of showing. In other words, we conceive our role in 
this function, as in all our functions, to be that of assisting the 
faculty to do better their job of education rather than of doing 
it for them. 

Some may be skeptical of the idea that it is possible for 
civilian educational specialists and military subject-matter 
specialists to develop a harmonious and effective working re- 
lationship directed toward the improvement of instruction. 
But such skepticism is clearly refuted by the experience of the 
Educational Advisory Staff at The Air University. Common 
understanding, mutual respect, and friendly cooperation have 
characterized our relationship from the very beginning. That 
this is so is probably attributable in large measure to the course 
which we have followed in an effort to achieve rapport with the 
military educators at The Air University. 

This course was shaped in the light of certain policies and 
beliefs. The Educational Advisory Staff has no administra- 
tive authority; it is a staff agency, and its various services are 
available on a voluntary basis. For this reason the need to 
develop our program along lines which would insure its genu- 
ine acceptance was clearly recognized at the outset of our work 
here. We held then—and we still hold—to the belief that 
professional assistance is helpful in proportion to the degree 
to which it is earnestly desired by the instructor, that this as- 
sistance must be offered in such a way that the instructor will 
feel no threat to his basic security in requesting it, and that 
any problem on which the instructor desires assistance is an 
opportunity to render service. 

If, in describing our relations with the military staff of The 
Air University and the progress that has been made in im- 
proving instruction, we sound enthusiastic, it is simply because 
we are enthusiastic. This enthusiasm does not, however, stem 
from the belief that we have solved all our problems; many 
of them are yet unsolved and others are not identified. Rather, 
it has its origin in the fact that we and the military staff of 
The Air University are cooperatively identifying our educa- 
tional problems and finding effective solutions to them. 











Field Work in Politics 


By PAUL S. JACOBSEN 


an important place at Colgate University. One of the 

more important of these field activities is the Colgate- 
Washington Study Project. This plan, developed under the 
auspices of the department of political science, seeks to take 
full advantage of the great laboratory of political action fur- 
nished by the huge organization and the great variety of ac- 
tivities found in the national government at Washington, D.C, 

Field work in politics is not new. The Washington Study 
Project was born from the conviction that politics and gov- 
ernment are essentially good and necessary things for young 
American college men to understand and appreciate. How- 
ever, there was the feeling among Colgate’s political scien- 
tists back in 1935 that the average college was not getting 
across to many students the story of how our government is 
organized and operated. It was felt that the problem would 
be solved to a large extent if the theory and structure could 
be tied to the actual-life activity of the government. This 
conviction and the search for a solution were the main factors 
back of the Washington Study Project which was launched in 
the fall of 1935. 

The project is open to juniors and seniors at Colgate Uni- 
versity who are of superior caliber, having made a grade of 
“B” or better in their political science and other closely related 
courses. Of those eligible, ten honor students are selected on 
the basis of comparative fitness. This group spends a full 
school semester in Washington under the supervision of a 
professor of political science, studying the administrative, leg- 
islative, and other political phases and activities of the na- 
tional government. The university allows fifteen hours of 
credit in political science for the successful completion of such 
a semester’s work. While the professor in charge is allowed 
great latitude in planning the work, the standards of high 
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scholarship are rigidly observed, and the students meet not 
only the usual academic tests, but also additional requirements 
naturally associated with field projects of this type. Course 
credit has been distributed on the basis of approximately nine 
hours in the field of public administration and six hours in the 
fields of legislation and political parties and political control. 
Thus, for a full school term, the attention of the student is 
completely devoted to the study of government and politics. 
The setting, the contacts and associations, the readings and 
class discussions, and the assignments are all in these fields of 
government. Over the nine years of the project, most of the 
students participating have been majors in political science at 
Colgate. This is not a hard-and-fast requirement, and excep- 
tions have been made. This semester’s study in politics is 
integrated with the remainder of the student’s liberal arts 
curriculum. Before leaving the campus, and again upon his 
return, the student and his departmental adviser plan his 
program of second-term electives so that the term spent in 
Washington in the ‘government laboratory” becomes an in- 
tegral part of the total upper-class schedule. Courses in litera- 
ture, languages, physical sciences, and other social sciences are 
a part of this total schedule. 

The ten honor students are carefully selected. Not only 
must they qualify scholastically, but personality and genuine 
interest in politics are also important factors. Final selection 
is made by the professor in charge. He is guided, in part, by 
the recommendations of the university deans, by the records of 
the registrar’s office, and by the information given by the pre- 
ceptors concerned with the particular students during their 
freshman and sophomore years. The student’s total campus 
portrait is viewed and assessed. Classwork, participation in 
campus activities, and leadership in educational and social 
projects are also considered. This is no excursion for the 
gentleman “C”’ student. There is a lot of hard work involved, 
but the rewards are high. Practically everyone participating 
in the project during its nine years has done everything as- 
signed and much more. Students have frequently remarked: 
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‘“‘Now we understand government in terms of service as well 
as taxes.” 

The faculty member assigned to the direction of the “‘goy- 
ernment in action’’ project has an arduous and exciting expe- 
rience. For a professor of political science to spend a semes- 
ter in Washington working with the government is, in a sense, 
a delightful dream come true. But it is not all dreaming. On 
him falls the task of making initial contacts with the officials 
to be interviewed. There are many items and details of daily 
and weekly plans for which the professor in charge must care. 
He also makes sure that each day’s schedule works out 
smoothly. Naturally, he plans and directs the formal daily 
class program and the general program of problems and proj- 
ects for the students. 

The many details of shifting a professor and his family from 
the quiet, rural setting of an upstate New York campus to the 
bustling center of national politics are not to be narrated here. 
Housing in Washington for a semester is the most difficult 
problem to be solved. Regarding the many other things, 
suffice it to say that this educational gymnastic is a splendid aid 
in keeping educationally alert. Technically, he is not on leave 
from the university, hence his professional status does not 
change. Fortunately, the university provides an expense 
budget which helps materially in meeting the extra costs of 
living in the national capital. 

The student meets his costs just as he would on the college 
campus. His tuition and fees are approximately the same. 
The costs of housing and food and incidentals are somewhat 
higher. Over the years, it has been estimated that the addi- 
tional cost to a student spending the semester in Washington, 
rather than on the Colgate University campus, is approxi- 
mately two hundred dollars. -There is little time and oppor- 
tunity for the needy student to do part-time work in Washing- 
ton. Some students have found that by careful budgeting they 
lived in Washington as cheaply as on the campus. 

As has been suggested, the plan of study includes both the 
executive and legislative branches of government. Public ad- 
ministration (through the study of various agencies and 
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bureaus) and political control (through the study of Congress, 
political parties, and pressure groups) hold a large share of 
the student’s attention during his four months in the capital 
of the nation. In that time each man does from three to five 
major projects, a majority of them in public administration, 
since Congress is usually in session only during the student’s 
last month in Washington. Fortunately, special or extraor- 
dinarily long sessions of Congress have afforded the students 
greater observation opportunity on several occasions. 

One of the most difficult problems of the director of this 
project is relating and integrating classroom and field or 
laboratory work. The emphasis is on the latter, though the 
former is by no means neglected. A thorough knowledge of 
the principles of public administration and the principles in- 
volved in the study of politics and parties is required of the 
student. i 

The professor in charge must plan many preliminary steps 
before the actual beginning of the semester’s study, for gov- 
ernment agencies and officials do not automatically open their 
doors to all individuals or groups that may ask. Justifiably, 
the government leaders must give first consideration to serving 
the public’s needs. Special and unusual requests are welcome 
and judged on their merits. In selecting the agencies to be 
covered in a semester’s study, the professor must give atten- 
tion to two factors—the students’ preferences, and oppor- 
tunities which are available in the agencies. A never-ending 
task is to furnish new and different agencies to be studied, pro- 
viding thereby an ever-widening base of observation and eval- 
uation for the student. The final decision hinges, however, on 
the teacher’s conviction that an agency or bureau or commis- 
sion will provide a striking illustration of public administration 
in action. 

On most major projects, the students work in pairs during 
the period devoted to conferences and interviews. The dis- 
tribution of assignments for the men at the beginning of the 
fall term, 1947, will illustrate the type of laboratory work 
done in government agencies. Two men concentrated on 
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studying the Food and Drug Administration in the Federal 
Security Agency for three weeks; two other students studied 
the Office of Fiscal Affairs in the Treasury Department for 
about four weeks. Six other men, especially interested in 
possible foreign service careers, spent several weeks in con- 
ferences and interviews in the Department of State. Special 
attention was given to the Office of Public Affairs, the Office of 
the Foreign Service, the Office of Departmental Administra- 
tion, the Office of Budget and Finance, the Office of Controls, 
the Office of International Information and Cultural Affairs, 
and the Office of International Trade Policy. 

Contact with the Department of State, which has indicated 
keen interest in the Colgate program, started with a confer- 
ence between John E. Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Administration, and the six students who had expressed a 
preference for study in the department. Later on, the depart- 
ment arranged a program of conferences which enabled the 
six students to see approximately twenty-five officials in nine of 
the eighteen offices making up the Department of State. 

The method used is not always identical for each agency, 
but the variations are not very important. The general proce- 
dure may be illustrated by following the activities of the two 
students engaged in the study of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. These men began their project by conferring with 
Commissioner Paul B. Dunbar, who gave them the story of 
the Food and Drug Administration, including information on 
its personnel, budgeting, and financing. During the next three 
weeks, the two students had conferences or interviews with 
about twenty employees of the agency, including assistant 
commissioners, chemists, and heads of the laboratory units. 
They also went through the agency’s laboratories, learned 
something about the technical processes of preparing cases 
against offending parties, and got a good picture of the 
agency’s relationship with the courts and with the public. 
These two students concluded their study by visiting the field 
station at Baltimore, making trips with field inspectors, and 
seeing at firsthand how the Food and Drug Administration 
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proceeds to protect the purity of foods and drugs for the 
American people. One of these students went with an inspec- 
tor to a potato-chip and macaroni factory and learned, among 
other things, that the agency does not consider the manufac- 
turing process sanitary or up to good health standards if birds 
can fly over the food as it awaits sacking. The other student 
accompanied an inspector assigned to locate a shipment of nuts 
from Latin America which was reported to have been con- 
taminated by rodents. The job was more than interesting; it 
was exciting. It is through experiences like these that the 
students get an appreciation of the social values of government 
regulation. Here the students may see some honest attempt 
at the protection of the “public interest.” They also gain some 
correct idea of the high class of personnel the agency employs, 
of the devotion which the men show to duty, and of the shrewd 
and sometimes subtle ways they deal with the public. 

If the work with the agencies and bureaus of administration 
is interesting and exciting, so is the work with the Congress 
and with the politicians. This work is both exciting and dra- 
matic. The students look forward to the time when they may 
begin their projects in political control and thereby come in 
contact with members of both houses of Congress. While 
observing the agencies of political control, the Colgate stu- 
dents do four major things: 

1. Attend the sessions of the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives, listen to debate on the floor, follow 
procedures, and secure some appreciation of the personnel and 
methods of our highest lawmaking body. 

2. Attend hearings of the regular standing committees of 
the Senate and House. Students of government will readily 
realize that this is one of the most fruitful phases of the proj- 
ect, because the Congress does its best work in the committee 
stage of lawmaking, and an understanding of the committee 
process is essential to any full knowledge of the legislative 
process. 

3. Engage in a series of conferences with outstanding lead- 
ers of the Senate and House. These conferences are of two 
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kinds: with leaders in key positions of authority who guide 
the process and progress of legislation, and with senators and 
congressmen who are sponsoring major bills or who represent 
certain sections or certain political views of the country. 
Through the former, the Colgate students learn more about 
particular technical phases of lawmaking from such officials 
of the Congress as the president pro tempore of the Senate or 
the speaker, majority leader, or clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Through the second type of conference, the 
students learn a great deal from men who have become author- 
ities on great national and international issues and subjects 
such as labor, silver, price control, civil liberties, agriculture, 
the Marshall Plan, and public utilities. 

4. Work in the office of a senator or representative for a 
few weeks. During this stimulating experience the student 
may be allowed to assist in some minor routine tasks such as 
mailing or sorting and filing correspondence from constituents. 
He may also do more important work such as preparing re- 
search data on some subject of immediate and critical impor- 
tance to the congressman. Under the tutelage and direction 
of clerks and secretaries, the students come to understand much 
that goes into the typical congressman’s day. And, by this 
understanding the student has made some real political prog- 
ress for himself. 

Through their work on political control, the students ac- 
quire some clearer understanding of the relation between the 
legislative and administrative branches of government. For 
instance, the students who did one of their major projects 
through arrangements with the National Labor Relations 
Board, studied the problem of labor-management regulation. 
Then they watched Congress attempt solution of labor-man- 
agement problems in, first, hearings of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, and, next, by amending the Wagner 
Act and passing the Taft-Hartley Act and later considering 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. The students watch 
this process in Congress by having conferences with the spon- 
sors of bills and acts, by following the bills through the vari- 
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ous stages of the congressional process, with special attention 
given to the debates in committee and to the debate and final 
vote and disposition made on the floors of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. Thus, the student has some op- 
portunity of seeing the public problem both from the law- 
making and the law-enforcing approach. On occasions the 
students have conferred with lobbyists and representatives of 
pressure and special-interest groups. Such conferences afford 
opportunity to see yet another approach to some public issues. 

Other interesting conferences have been held with officials 
outside of Congress. Cabinet members, justices of the Su- 
preme Court, assistant secretaries, bureau chiefs, and chair- 
men, commissioners, and directors of the various boards, com- 
missions, and agencies of the government have provided most 
interesting and challenging discussions on the policy and 
program of the government. These officials have been both 
generous and cooperative in giving time and thought to the 
preparation and holding of these conferences. Educational 
advantages coming from such high-level discussions are quickly 
apparent. No text or monograph on political parties could 
give the students what Mr. Gael Sullivan, vice chairman and 
executive director of the Democratic National Committee, gave 
us in two and one-half hours’ discussion on the art and science 
of running a political party. The same is true when applied 
to the half-day conference which the Colgate group had with 
leaders in the Republican National Committee headquarters, 
concluding the morning with a discussion by Mr. Carroll Reece 
and with luncheon at which Senator Irving Ives and Mr. Ralph 
Becker, director of the Young Republican Association, ad- 
dressed the group. 

Again, a two-hour conference with Commissioner James J. 
Reynolds, Jr., of the National Labor Relations Board, gave us 
more insight into the basic problems involved in administering 
labor-management relations than we might have gained from 
reading many pamphlets or monographs. Cyril Upham, Dep- 
uty Comptroller of the Currency in the Treasury Department, 
told us more about the supervision of national banks in terms 
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of real problems of administration than we could possibly ac- 
quire elsewhere without long and tedious effort. The head 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation assembled his 
entire top-level staff around his own conference table to give 
us an afternoon panorama of what is done by the government 
to protect the bank deposits of the American public. The list 
of challenging and interesting conferences is far too long to 
set down here. Senators and representatives have also con- 
tributed some of the very best conferences. Secretary of 
Labor Lewis Schwellenbach and Associate Justice Stanley F. 
Reed of the United States Supreme Court indicate the range 
of this phase of the Colgate-Washington Study Project. Com- 
missioner Robert E. Freer, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, gave us one of the finest off-the-record interviews. 
It is difficult to imagine any teaching method and arrangement 
which can match this for bringing fact, data, vision, and inspi- 
ration to action in a setting of reality to the learner. 

The student’s daily work schedule is a heavy one. His work 
is by no means over when conferences, interviews, and field 
trips have ended. Each of the three, four, or five major proj- 
ects undertaken during the semester in Washington must be 
climaxed by a written report. In many cases these reports run 
to two hundred typewritten pages and are easily comparable 
to a master’s thesis. Moreover, each of the students does a 
number of lesser projects on which he makes only oral reports 
during the daily seminar session of the group each morning 
from eight-thirty o’clock until ten or ten-thirty o’clock. In 
some instances, however, what starts out to be a minor project 
becomes of such interest to a student that he seeks and gains 
permission to convert it into one of his major projects, with 
all the conferences, interviews, readings, and reports which 
such an assignment entails. 

The day for the Colgate group starts at eight o’clock in the 
morning by which time a teletype report has been secured on 
all the important events of the day in Washington. This re- 
port makes it possible for the professor to alter the program 
previously planned if the teletype report contains some new 
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event of special interest to the group or to those working on 
a special assignment. It is in this manner, for example, that 
the group learns about important press conferences to be held 
at other than regularly scheduled times. 

The seminar session is held half an hour later. At this 
time assignments from the preceding day are verified; progress 
reports are made; new plans and schedules for the day are an- 
nounced. The rest of the session is given over to a discussion 
of the problems inherent in the projects under way or to the 
principles and issues of the subject matter of the assigned 
readings. After this seminar session is over, the men go to 
their major project conferences or to group conferences which 
have been scheduled. Attendance at press conferences, at con- 
gressional committee hearings, at sessions of the Congress, and 
at hearings of the regulatory commissions or agencies, all 
these are a part of the day’s program. 

This is a project in civic education. It is a novel attempt to 
get at the reality of government and to teach that reality to 
students. Some of these students have gone into the field of 
public service because of this experience. For the majority of 
the men who have gone back to the local communities of 
America, this project has enabled them to assume a larger 
role in community leadership in public affairs because they 
know and understand more of the real nature and worth of 
government and the public service at the national level. This 
is not an in-service or a preservice training program. It is 
strictly a program set up for undergraduate college work for 
those majoring in political science or closely allied fields. It is 
a laboratory course in the study of government, seeking to do 
for that study what any good laboratory course in biology, 
zoology, or chemistry ought to do in its respective field. 
The Colgate-Washington Study Project has had the enthusi- 
astic approval of many officials. The ninth group has just re- 
turned to the campus. The unanimous and hearty approval of 
the ninety men who have enjoyed the experience of a semester 
in Washington suggests that the project has now progressed 
beyond the experimental stage. 











The Courts and Higher Education 
in 1947 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


the United States to gain admission as a student in the 

law school of the University of Oklahoma was the 
cause céleébre of the year. ‘The Oklahoma supreme court con- 
ceded that the Constitution of the United States prohibits dis- 
crimination against persons of any race, but spoke with great 
fervor, if not too convincingly, of the law and custom of the 
state regarding racial segregation: “This policy has been 
established and perpetuated .. . by voters and taxpayers and 
educators and patrons of both races, as if for the greater good 
of both races in Oklahoma. So that, without regard to dis- 
tances, conveniences or desires, or any other consideration, a 
Negro child or pupil may not enter a white school nor a white 
child or pupil enter a Negro school.” 


- Lois SIPUEL’s suit in the courts of Oklahoma and of 


THE STATE’s OBLIGATION 


Conceding, too, that the state must provide within its own 
borders substantially equal educational facilities for qualified 
citizens of all races, the court decided that Oklahoma was 
obligated to set up a segregated law school for such qualified 
Negro applicants as might request it, and concluded somewhat 
lamely that the state must be allowed ample time in which to 
accomplish this step, after demand for it had been made by 
prospective patrons of the school. The element of delay was 
the weak point in the armor of the state of Oklahoma when the 
case was appealed and argued on review before the Supreme 
Court of the United States late in 1947; and on January 12, 
1948, a curt opinion of the high tribunal declared: “The peti- 
tioner is entitled to secure legal education afforded by a state 
institution. To this time, it has been denied her although dur- 


* Sipuel vy. Board of Regents of The University of Oklahoma, et al. (Okla.), 
180 P. 2d 135 (1947). 
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ing the same period many white applicants have been afforded 
legal education by the state. The state must provide it for 
her in conformity with the equal-protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment and provide it as soon as it does for appli- 
cants of any other group.” * 

Five days later the supreme court of Oklahoma issued a writ 
directing the State Regents for Higher Education “‘to afford 
to plaintiff, and all others similarly situated, an opportunity to 
commence the study of law at a state institution as soon as 
citizens of other groups are afforded such opportunity,” in 
conformity with the federal Constitution and with the Okla- 
homa constitutional and statutory provisions requiring segre- 
gation in schools. On January 22 the district court of Cleve- 
land County (where the University of Oklahoma is located) 
entered an order directing the regents, if a segregated law 
school for Negroes were ready to function “‘at the designated 
time applicants of any other group may hereafter apply for 
admission to the first-year class of the School of Law of the 
University of Oklahoma,” then not to admit the plaintiff to 
the University of Oklahoma; but if a segregated law school 
were not ready, then either to enroll the plaintiff temporarily 
in the University of Oklahoma, only until the separate law 
school should be ready, or not to enroll any applicant of any 
group to the first-year class of the School of Law of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma until the separate law school should be 
ready to function. 

Miss Sipuel’s attorneys then asked the Supreme Court of 
the United States for leave to file a petition for a writ of 
mandamus to compel compliance with that court’s opinion of 
January 12. The motion was denied on February 16, 1948, 
in an opinion in which the majority of the justices decided that 
the order of the district court was in conformity with the 
mandate in the decision of January 12; and that questions as 
to whether the mandate was actually being executed must first 
be passed upon by the courts of Oklahoma before being heard 


* Ada Lois Sipuel v. Board of Regents of The University of Oklahoma, et al., 
Supreme Court of the United States, No. 369 (Jan. 12, 1948). 
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in the United States Supreme Court. There were two dis- 
sents. Mr. Justice Murphy recorded his belief that a hearing 
should have been had to determine whether the Oklahoma 
court orders were an evasion of the mandate of January 12; 
and Mr. Justice Wiley Rutledge wrote a separate opinion 
trenchantly declaring that the Oklahoma court orders did not 
follow the mandate, because, said he: ‘Obviously no separate 
law school could be established elsewhere overnight capable of 
giving petitioner a legal education equal to that afforded by 
the state’s long-established and well-known state university 
law school. Nor could the necessary time be taken to create 
such facilities, while continuing to deny them to the petitioner, 
without incurring the delay which would continue the discrimi- 
nation our mandate required to end at once.” ° 


ADMISSION TO A NONSTATE INSTITUTION 


Traditionally the privately controlled universities and col- 
leges have been regarded as having a right to exercise com- 
plete control over their own admission policies, unless limited 
in that respect by the terms of their charters. There has al- 
ways been a differing school of thought, however, in which they 
are looked upon as performing an important public function 
at the sufferance of the state, and, therefore, as a species of 
remote deputies of the state and more or less subject to the 
same constitutional limitations as the state’s own direct 
agencies. 

Northwestern University reserves the right to reject any 
applicant for admission for any reason which it considers ade- 
quate, and its authority to maintain such a rule has apparently 
thus far been vindicated by Illinois courts in a protracted two- 
year series of suits by a parent of two applicants who alleged 
in one instance that the university was executing a policy of 
excluding students on grounds of race and religious belief. 
The state supreme court has once refused to decide the issue 

* Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher v. Justices of the Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 


homa, the Board of Regents of The University of Oklahoma, et al., Supreme 
Court of the United States, No. 325, Miscellaneous (Feb. 16, 1948). 
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on account of a procedural error,‘ and, therefore, transferred 
the case to the appellate court, where the original dismissal in 
the trial court was afirmed. Whether litigation of the essen- 
tial issue may eventually be continued to a different result can- 
not be said with certainty. 


OBLIGATION OF DivorcED PARENT 


A considerable number of decisions in several states, be- 
ginning with the Esteb case in the state of Washington in 1926, 
has gone a long way toward establishing the principle that a 
divorced father in modest or affluent financial circumstances 
may properly be ordered to contribute to the expenses at col- 
lege of a son or daughter of college age. An Indiana appellate 
court rendered a contrary decision in a case where the father, 
under order to pay $40 a month for his daughter’s support, 
petitioned for relief from the payments when she reached the 
age of eighteen and was graduated from high school in 1946. 
The adverse plea alleged that she wished to attend a univer- 
sity or college, and the trial court ordered the payments con- 
tinued; but this judgment was reversed and remanded for a 
new trial. In so doing, the appellate court flatly declared: 
“Tt is settled in this state that a court has no authority to re- 
quire a parent to provide funds to defray the expense of a 
general college education for a child,” but left an apparent in- 
ference that a distinction might be made in favor of vocational 
or professional education.°* 


INSTITUTIONAL EMPLOYEES 


A private school was sued by its former assistant comp- 
troller, subsequently discharged, who sought to recover for 
breach of an alleged oral contract for lifetime employment. 
There was no written contract, and the conversation had been 
with the comptroller in 1939, who was alleged to have said 
“the job would last the rest of your life if you behave your- 
self.” There was no ratification by the trustees and no evi- 

“People ex rel. Tinkoff v. Northwestern University, 396 Ill. 233, 71 N.E. 2d 


156 (1947). 
® Hachet v. Hachet (Ind.), 71 N.E. 2d 927 (1947). 
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dence that the comptroller was within the scope of his appar- 
ent authority, even if he made such a statement and intended it 
to be an offer of a contract for life. The institution had no 
precedent of this kind, never having had a lifetime contract 
with any officer or employee. Therefore the highest court of 
Massachusetts decided that it would be unreasonable to hold 
that such a contract was created here.° 

Some hardship to teachers on permanent tenure in the 
Townsend Harris High School (prep school at City College, 
New York City) was occasioned when that school was closed 
in 1942 and their jobs abolished. They were put on a pre- 
ferred eligible list for three years, but not eligible for positions 
in City College or any of the other municipal colleges. One 
such teacher who had been in Townsend Harris since 1923, 
and had acquired permanent tenure in 1931, was employed 
after 1942 in certain temporary capacities at City College. 
He sued for a declaration that he was a regular member of 
the City College faculty with tenure rights from 1931, and lost 
his case. Acceptance of temporary appointments in the col- 
lege was a waiver of tenure; a decision of 1942 had held that 
Townsend Harris was a separate noncollege institution; and 
a letter from the president of City College purporting to give 
the plaintiff certain voting rights in faculty meetings was prob- 
ably not intended to affect his tenure status, and was beyond 
the president’s authority if it was so intended." 

University employees are often covered by the workmen’s 
compensation laws providing awards in case of death or injury 
incurred in the course of their duties. A housemother of a 
girls’ dormitory at the University of Idaho fell on a slippery 
sidewalk in Moscow in the winter of 1943, fracturing her 
femur, and four days later she died of a cerebral hemorrhage. 
She occupied a suite with kitchenette in the cooperative dormi- 
tory, and was regarded as on duty twenty-four hours a day. 
She prepared her own breakfast, buying and paying for the 


* Braden v. Trustees of Phillips Academy (Mass.), 71 N.E. 2d 765 (1947). 
"Trilling v. Board of Higher Education of City of New York, et al. (N.Y. 
Sup.), 67 N.Y.S. 2d 572 (1946). 
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food thus used, and from time to time as a part of her duties 
she invited girls into her suite for coffee or light refreshments, 
to make the dormitory homelike for them and to cure cases 
of homesickness or mental depression. When she suffered the 
fatal accident, she was on the errand of buying coffee for that 
use, and also some Christmas tree ornaments for a celebration 
planned by the residents of the dormitory. Affirming an 
award of compensation to her heir-at-law, the Idaho supreme 
court said: ‘Mrs. Smith was discharging a duty incident to 
the nature of her employment and in the interest and for the 
benefit of her employer; therefore the injury sustained by her 
is compensable.” * 

The Kentucky Constitution of 1891 provides that no public 
oficer except the governor shall receive more than $5,000 a 
year as official compensation. A decade or more ago this 
began to cramp the university and state colleges regarding the 
positions of presidents, deans, and senior professors. For a 
time certain salaries at the University of Kentucky were law- 
fully supplemented out of funds from private sources. In 
1942 the question of whether the constitutional limitation 
properly applied to university salaries was put squarely to the 
Kentucky court of appeals, and the court, with only Justice 
Rees dissenting, declared that although university professors 
and administrators are employees of the state and are not 
public officers, yet the clause must be construed to include, by 
inference, not only public officers but all public employees as 
well. 

A proposal to amend that clause of the constitution was 
submitted to the voters and failed to carry at the polls in 1943; 
and the question of the interpretation of the clause again 
reached the highest court of the state late in 1947. This time 
the majority of the court adopted the view of Justice Rees, 
overruled the pertinent parts of its former decision, and de- 
cided that the ceiling on salaries of “public officers’”’ should be 
construed to mean precisely what it says and no more, and 
not extended by implication to embrace employees of the state 


"Smith v. University of Idaho, et al. (Ida.), 170 P. 2d 404 (1946). 
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who are admittedly not “public officers.” ° Therefore, it is 
not properly applicable to the salaries of state university and 
college professors, deans, and presidents. Chief Justice Sims 
and Justice Thomas joined in a dissent, arguing that in view 
of the history of the clause in recent years, it should be 
amended, if at all, only by vote of the people and not by 
judicial interpretation. 


AUTONOMY OF STATE UNIVERSITY TRUSTEES 


The Arkansas State Hospital at Little Rock is on a site of 
160 acres. Some thirty acres of the site have never been 
needed or used for hospital purposes. The medical school of 
the University of Arkansas occupies a single city block in 
Little Rock, a site insufficient to accommodate the plant ex- 
pansion authorized by a legislative act of 1947 and provided 
for by a state appropriation of $1,600,000 and a federal grant 
of $800,000. In these circumstances the state hospital and the 
university negotiated an agreement under which the hospital 
would give the university a suitable part of the hospital 
grounds to be used as a site for the new university memorial 
hospital and medical school; the university would erect its new 
medical school and hospital plant accordingly; and the state 
hospital and the state university would thus gain many mutual 
advantages. Medical students would gain by having an abun- 
dance of clinical material in nervous and mental diseases ac- 
cessible at the adjacent state hospital. State-hospital patients 
would gain by having a general hospital and medical center 
immediately at hand. The state would get a large and modern 
medical plant and equipment with economy of expenditure 
and a minimum of duplication of facilities. 

In October 1947 the state hospital board, meeting in Little 
Rock, voted to grant the site; and two days later the trustees 
of the University of Arkansas, meeting at the university 
campus in Fayetteville, voted to accept the grant and proceed 
accordingly. Thereupon a taxpayer sued to enjoin the acts 


* Pardue, et al. v. Miller, Commissioner of Finance (Ky.), 206 S.W. 2d 75 
(1947). 
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of both boards, alleging that they had exceeded their powers 
and set themselves up unlawfully as vested with powers which 
belong only to the state legislature. The Arkansas supreme 
court readily sustained the boards and affirmed the denial of 
the injunction. Finding no explicit statutory authority for the 
joint plan, the court pointed out that none is necessary, for 
boards of trustees not only have all powers specifically dele- 
gated, but also such additional or implied powers as may be 
necessary to carry out the trust to the best advantage of the 
public. Also, as to the university board of trustees, statutory 
authority to construct buildings carries with it by implication 
power to acquire sites.*° 


CourT SUPERVISION OF PrRivATE COLLEGES 


The supreme court of North Carolina approved a trilateral 
contract whereby Wake Forest College agreed to move to a 
site in or near Winston-Salem and build a plant to accommo- 
date 2,000 students; the Baptist State Convention agreed to 
maintain the same relationship to the college as in the past, 
and to pay it annually a proportion of the Convention funds 
not less than the proportion paid during the calendar year 
1946; and the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation agreed to pay 
to the college all its own income up to $350,000 not later than 
1952 for expenses of moving and building, and thereafter each 
year all its net income up to $350,000 annually. Said the court, 
in deciding the friendly suit: “Wake Forest College has had a 
long and honorable career. . . . We should not deny to this 
great institution .. . this vista of a new dawn and this vision of 
a new hope.” ™ 

A memento of the postwar period of the late nineteen forties 
is the ruling of a New York court denying an application for 
dissolution brought by the trustees of the New York Law 
School. Noting that the school had been in continuous opera- 
tion since 1897, the court said: “This law school has the dig- 

* Lindsay v. White, et al. (Ark.), 206 S.W. 2d 762 (1947). 


*Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation, Inc. v. Trustees of Wake Forest College, et al. 
(N.C.), 42 S.E. 2d 910 (1947). 
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nity of age and the satisfaction of nearly half a century of 
work well done. Among its graduates are men of extraor- 
dinary distinction. It should not be permanently discontinued 
at a time when it is a matter of common knowledge that thou- 
sands of young men are not able to obtain or to continue their 
legal education because of the limited capacity of the present 
law schools in this vicinity.”” It suggested, however, that the 
way would be open for a later application if the trustees con- 
tinued of the same mind after further study.” 

Something of an anticlimax was the 1947 decision of a New 
York court that Teachers College, Columbia University, was 
authorized to close its combined Lincoln School—Horace Mann 
School in 1948, and devote the real property and endowment 
of the Lincoln School, not to the operation of an experimental 
school, but to an institute of school experimentation to carry 
on projects in cooperation with associate schools or school 
systems in various communities throughout the country. Anti- 
climax, because essentially the same issues had been determined 
in an earlier decision permitting the merging of the Lincoln 
School with the Horace Mann School, despite a clause in the 
deed of gift from the General Education Board which com- 
mitted the $3,000,000 endowment to “the support of the 
Lincoln School of Teachers College in order to insure per- 
manence of experimental work in the field of elementary and 
secondary education.” 

Not only did the General Education Board appear as a 
party and consent to the judgment; it was also shown that at 
the time of the gift the board had in force written policies to 
the effect that donees should, after the lapse of ten years, have 
discretion to modify or change the purposes of the gift pro- 
vided only they adhered as closely as practicable to the origi- 
nal purposes. After hearing extensive expert educational 
testimony, the court decided that experience and changing 
conditions indicated that the new purpose would be more 
likely to conduce toward optimum accomplishment of the 


” Application of New York Law School (N.Y. Sup.), 68 N.Y.S. 2d 839 (1946). 
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original intent than would the continued operation of the 
Lincoln School, and entered judgment accordingly.” 


TTAXABILITY OF INVESTMENT PROPERTY 


A section of the South Carolina Constitution contains a 
self-executing exemption from taxation of college property, 
but specifies that such property shall not be exempt unless it 
is occupied by the college. A depression-born statute of 1936 
purported to exempt for five years property acquired by fore- 
closure if the income from it was not sufficient to pay the taxes. 
Wofford College and Converse College had several parcels of 
real property in Spartanburg which were within the definition 
of the statute from 1936 to 1943; but a state supreme court 
decision of 1942 declared the statute unconstitutional, and sub- 
sequently the property was assessed and taxed. In a second 
suit Wofford College sought to maintain the exemption for the 
years 1936 to 1942, but the decision was adverse, on the simple 
principle that tax abatements under authority of a statute later 
held unconstitutional are void."* 

In 1946 New Jersey denied the claims of the city of Ho- 
boken regarding the taxability of numerous and varied parts 
of the physical plant of Stevens Institute of Technology.** In 
1947 this decision was slightly modified, to the extent that 
four dwelling-houses owned by the institute and rented to 
faculty members must be held taxable unless and until evidence 
is offered as to whether the rentals are such as to return no 
profit to the institute. This decision was supported by nine of 
the justices, as against four who voted for affirmance of the 
lower court judgment of complete exemption. The exemption 
statute contains a proviso that “the buildings . . . are not con- 
ducted for profit.’® 


® Teachers College v. Goldstein, et al. (N.Y. Sup.), 70 N.Y.S. 2d 778 (1947). 

“ Trustees of Wofford College v. Burnett (S.C.), 39 S.E. 2d 155 (1946). 

* City of Hoboken v. Division of Tax Appeals, Department of Taxation and 
Finance, et al. (N.J. Sup.), 49 A. 2d 587 (1946). 

" City of Hoboken v. Division of Tax Appeals, Dept. of Taxation and Finance 
(N.J.), 55 A. 2d 290 (1947). 
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ParK HELD IN Trust Is Nor TAXABLE 


A Vermont statute makes college-owned timberlands tax- 
able; but the extensive wooded park administered by Middle- 
bury College is not held by the college as owner, but as trustee 
for the public under the will of the donor who created the 
trust. In asserting a right to tax the property, the town of 
Hancock contended that the college had violated the trust by 
unauthorized cutting and selling of timber; but the college suc- 
cessfully countered that it had cut and removed only disease- 
infested trees, in order to save the forest from destruction. 
Moreover, said the court, “unwarranted cutting and sale of 
timber . . . could not prejudice the trust estate or transform a 
public use into a private use, any more than a similar cutting 
and sale by a trespasser...’ In other words maladministra- 
tion by a trustee does not affect the nature of a trust; and a 
court will intervene to correct the maladministration, even by 
removing the trustee and appointing another, if necessary. 
Middlebury College is not the owner of the beneficial interest 
in this instance, because proceeds from the park are applied 
only to park improvements, such as roads, ski trails, stocks of 
trout for the lake, and shelters for hikers. These facilities 
are open to the general public, either free or at nominal fees."’ 


TAXATION OF SEMINARY PLANTS IN OHIO 


The Ohio supreme court, in a case involving taxation of a 
building constituting part of the plant of a Catholic church 
and used as a school for young missionary priests and as a 
residence for them and their teachers, reaffirmed the position 
it had taken two years before regarding a building used as a 
Jewish theological seminary and synagogue: “A school or- 
ganized and operated by a religious denomination for the sole 
purpose of training men to assume ministerial positions in 
such church, which provides no educational opportunities for 
the public generally, is essentially a private institution. A 


" President and Fellows of Middlebury College v. Town of Hancock (Vt.), 
55 A. 2d 194 (1947). 
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building housing such school is not exempt from taxation. . . .”** 
This strict ruling is due in part to the fact that Ohio statutes 
exempt only (1) property used exclusively for public worship, 
and (2) property of a “public college or academy or a public 
institution of learning not used with a view to profit.” 


PLANTS OF INDEPENDENT RESEARCH CORPORATIONS 


The Ohio court also decided that the large and valuable 
plant and equipment of the Battelle Memorial Institute in 
Columbus, an endowed charitable institution for scientific re- 
search, must be taxed because a major portion of the annual 
income of the institution comes from research projects exe- 
cuted under contracts with private industrial firms which re- 
ceive exclusive rights to the results and at least temporarily 
withhold the benefits from the general public. The picture is 
not materially affected by the fact that the institute provides a 
number of fellowships for needy graduate students at the 
nearby Ohio State University.” 

Likewise, the Textile Research Institute, operating a re- 
search laboratory near Princeton University, must pay taxes 
to the state of New Jersey on the site and buildings on two 
grounds: (1) it is incorporated in the state of New York and 
is a “foreign corporation” not covered by the New Jersey stat- 
ute exempting ‘“‘all buildings actually and exclusively used in the 
work of associations and corporations organized exclusively 
for the moral and mental improvement of men, women and 
children,” and (2) the court found that the purpose of the 
institute was primarily to benefit the textile industry, and 
“Neither Princeton University nor any other college or uni- 
versity has any jurisdiction over it.” The issue was unaffected 
by the fact that the Institute subsidizes fellowships in the 
graduate school at Princeton.” 


* Application of Society of the Precious Blood (Ohio B.T.A.), 71 N.E. 2d 278 
(1947). 

* Battelle Memorial Institute v. Dunn (Ohio St.), 73 N.E. 2d 88 (1947). 

” Textile Research Institute v. Princeton Township (NJ. Dept. of Taxation 
and Finance, Division of Tax Appeals), 50 A, 2d 829 (1946). 
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SUMMARY OF THE YEAR 


In addition to the twenty decisions digested above, there 
were as many more having more or less remote bearings upon 
the conduct of higher education. Several of these were 
scarcely of general interest because they were concerned ex. 
clusively with details of the adjective law of a particular juris. 
diction, and had no apparent implications for the general 
substantive law. Others involved charitable institutions other 
than for higher education, and, therefore, belong more appro- 
priately in a review of the broader subject of charitable trusts. 

The principal decisions of the year show a balance of gains 
in favor of making higher educational opportunities available 
to all qualified persons, without discrimination as to race or 
religion. In the field of judicial superintendence of educational 
trusts (i.e., private nonprofit educational institutions) a salu- 
tary tendency toward finding ways to permit their adaptation 
to the needs of successive times is demonstrated. In the area 
of tax exemptions, though the decisions are mostly adverse to 
the claims of particular educational institutions, they scarcely 
import any new restrictive doctrines. Instead, they close the 
gates at points where the previously established boundaries of 
the tax-exemption privilege have been overstepped. 


